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The Contents of the first issue of PRIMARY Epucation for the year 1911-1912 will show what we have 


to offer in the various departments of the magazine: 


Picture Study, The Story Page, Illustrations, Paper 


Cutting, Number Lessons, Geography, Language, Dramatizations, Story Telling, etc. 
We shall endeavor to give from month to month just what will be most needed by teachers in general, 
and present herewith a partial list of the Contents for October. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 


The Old in New Dress. By Evelyn L. Taintor. 

Beauty and Influence in the School-room. By W. L. C. 

Games in Primary Schools, By A. H. M. 

Rainbow Candle Exercise. By Grace H. Hammond. 

The Study of a Poem—Aldrich’s “‘ Marjorie’s Almanac.” By A. Wildman. 

Some Little Folks. By J. Dw. Stevens. 

Waste Time and Energy. By C. L. Mount. 

Mental Arithmetic for the Small People. By Sarah Keen. 

Methods of Presenting Phonics. By Alice Ingham. 

The Wind and the Leaves. By Sara Ware Bassett. 

Literature Outline. By Anne Durr. 

Teaching the Cardinal Points by Means of a Language Lesson. By 
Grace H. Hammond. 

Constructive Work with Nature. 

Folk Lore for Beginning Reading. 

Jointed Animals — Teddy Bear. 


By Jennie E. Faddis. 
By Anne Durr. 


Drill for Sight Words. 


A Plea for Picture Study in the Primary School. 

Elementary Geography. By Luna E. Digelow. 

HalJlowe’en Number Story. By Alice Cook Fuller. 

When We Speak Pieces II. By Alice E. Allen. 

Practical Helps for Banishing Ain’t, Drawed, Was you, in the Primary 
Grades. - By M. £. Fletcher. 

By Kate K. O’ Neill. 

Her Dennison Dollar. By Emma Gertrude White. 

Communication in the School-room. By M. V. O'Shea. 

When Children First Come to School. By Sarah Howland. 

Third Grade Number for October. By Kate K. O’ Neill. 

Rosemary. II. By Alice E. Allen. 

Possibilities in Paper Cutting. 

From a New Angle. 

October’s Reception. By Isa L. MacGuinness. 

Month by Month Picture Lessons. By Jennie Ellis Keysor. 


READ WHAT EXPERIENCED TEACHERS SAY: 


Having been a subscriber and reader of Primary Epucation for a 
number of years, I want to say that it has always been an inspiration 
to me. 

I consider it the most suggestive, practical and helpful of all the 
primary papers with which I am acquainted. 

Bertaa H. KNOL, 
Wisner, Neb. 


I think that Primary Epucarion is one of the very best of papers for 
rimary teachers. It is progressive and sane and the suggestions for 
elping teachers are so plain that any live teacher can comprehend. 

There is much of inspiration in the editorials also. 
Lipa B. McMurry, 
State Normal School, 
De Kalb, Til. 


Primary Epucarion is the very best help I know and I always recom- 
mend it heartily to the teachers in my classes during the summer school 
and they praise it very highly when they become acquainted with its 
merits. 

ELLA Woop SANForD, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For years I have enjoyed Primary EpucaTIon and my student teach- 
ers are constantly making good use of it. 
Apsre Loutse Day, 
Northern State Normal, 
Marquette, Mich. 


I consider the PRIMARY EDUCATION one of the best educational papers 
published. The practice teachers in my department highly appreciate 
the helpful resources they obtain from the Primary EpucaTion. Many 
of my teachers have become subscribers through its use here. 

IDELLA R. BERRY, 
State Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


I have been a primary teacher for more than ten years and although 
I am a constant reader of many educational papers, none of the others 
give me the practical aid in my work and keep me “out of the ruts” 
like PrimARY EpucarIon, 
Mrs. A. J. SMITH, 
Dawson, N. Mex. 


I have used Primary Epucation in my Primary work for the past 
two years, and I could not do my best work without it. 
Lutu McCance, 
Stuart, Neb. 


I am enclosing a list of our teachers for this year, with names of all 
first primary teachers checked, with the hope that you will send to each 
a copy of your Primary Epucation which is in my judgment the most 
helpful primary paper published. During my fifteen years’ experience 
in Sedalia, nearly all the primary teachers had your paper and I am sure 
they were greatly benefited. I am ambitious for the Joplin teachers 
to appreciate it as highly. The teachers’ names, in nearly all cases, 
occur in order of grades taught, beginning with the highest. I have 
publicly recommended your papers to our teachers arid will be pleased 
to do anything which will lead a teacher to make a good school journal 
her constant companion and helper. 

G. V. BUCHANAN, 
Superintendent Joplin Schools. 


Please send me the Primary Epucation for the coming year. I 
thought I could do without it for this term, but the other journals do not 
come up to yours, 

(Miss) DoLLre SEMMEs, 
San Antonio, Fla. 


The Primary EpucatTIoNn comes promptly to my address each month 
and I find it meets the demands of my work. 
Lena GAMBLE, 
Lansing, Kansas 
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Early in the new school year, 
interest your pupils in beautiful 
pictures. The Perry Pictures 
cost only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 
Size 54x 8 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
7x9. Two cents each for 13 or 
more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 
22x 28, including margin. 75 cents 
each; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY 


PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


Send three two-cent stamps TO- 
DAY for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
iature illustrations, two pictures 
and a colored Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 





BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 
6x9 inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 

The following subjects can be supplied: 
Bluebird Quail 
Robin Blue-headed Vireo 
Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 
Goldfinch Tanager 
Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 
Bobolink Shore Lark 
Chewink Downy Woodpecker 
Golden-winged Black-throated Green 

Woodpecker Warbler 


LL. Ee. NoRRnis, ot 


FLOWER OUTLINES 
For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6xg inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN COLOR 
PAINTING 


24 lessons in color. For personal study. 
Qto. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Clayton sSst., Boston 





THE NEW AUGSBURG DRAWING 


By D. R. AUGSBURG 
Formerly Director of Drawing in Keystone State Normal School, Pa.; of the Public Schools of Salt Lake City, Utah, and Oakland, Calii., 
and of the San Francisco Normal. 
AN EIGHT BOOK SERIES PROVIDES A COURSE OF DRAWING 
FOR EACH OF THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES 


FIRST FOUR BOOKS NOW READY 


(Books Five, Six, Seven, and Eight in Press) 





FIRST YEAR BOOK 
A Text-beok to be Placed in the Hands of First Grade Pupils 


The preface clearly unfolds the age ys involved in Drawing and 
the Plan for the practical application of them in the New Augsburg 
Drawing. 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE FIRST BOOK 

(a) Object Drawing —To record on a flat surface — paper or 
blackboard — an object held in the hand. 

(b) Position— The leading subject of the year. 
thoroughly. 

(c) Direction— The leading feature, the five-minute rhythmic 
exercises on the 

(d) The laying of smooth wash with colored crayons. 


Abounding in illustrative work, plain and colored. 
12mo 98 pages Price, 50 cents. 


To be taught 


SECOND YEAR BOOK 
To be Placed in the Hands of Second Grade Pupils 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE SECOND BOOK 


(a) Object Drawing — Recording exercises the leading feature. 
Flat drawing a feature also. 

(b) Position a leading subject — Use of strong lines emphasized. 

(c) Direction — Vertical, horizontal and oblique directions thor- 
oughly taught — Action drawing copied freely on tablets and board, 

(d) Color The laying of smooth even wash. 


78 half and full-page illustrations, all strictly practical. Plain and 
colored 12mo 96 pages Price, 50 cents 


THIRD YEAR BOOK 
To be Placed in the Hands of Third Grade Pupils 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE THIRD BOOK 

(a) Object Drawing — Flat drawing from objects without the per- 
spective element. 

(b) Position reviewed. (c) Direction. The graded line and the 
action of growth. Rhythmic exercises. (d) Form— The leading 
subject. Triangles, rectangles, circles, ellipses, ovals. (d) Propor- 
tion taught as relative size, etc. (e) Color. The graded wash a 
leading feature. 

Abundantly illustrated for service 


FOURTH YEAR BOOK 
A Text-book to be Placed in the Hands of Fourth Grade Pupils 


LEADING FEATURES OF THE FOURTH BOOK 
Object Drawing — Drawing without perspective. 
Position merged into the other elements. 

Form — Parallel drawing, the leading subject. 
Color — Water colors begun. Tints and shades. 


12mo 128 pages Price, 50 cents 


Much home 


quarter, half and full page illustrative drawings, plain and in 
color 12mo 126 pages Price, 50 cents 


SPECIAL MERITS OF AUGSBURG DRAWING 

1 Directness and simplicity. 

2 Usable by average teacher and pupil. 

3 Not a theoretical, but strictly practical treatment of drawing. 
The Augsburg System aims (1) to give definite ideas of form; (2) 
to develop skill and speed in the use of the hands; (3) to teach drawing 
with pencil, pen, crayon and brush. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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MAXWELL, JOHNSTON, AND BARNUM’S 


SPEAKING AND WRITING 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintendent of Schools, New York; EMMA L. 
JOHNSTON, Principal of the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City of New York; 
and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School for 





Teachers. 
BOOK ONE (For Third Year) : ; : $0.20 
BOOK TWO (For Fourth Year) - : . -23 
BOOK THREE (For Fifth Year) - - . -25 


This series provides separate books for the third, 


bility of voice, pure tone, correctness of pronunciation, 
fourth, and fifth years, and is the first to provide a 


and distinctness of enunciation. 


text-book to be placed in the hands of third year pupils. 
The prices of the books are exceedingly low, and the 
books themselves are unusually small in size and so 
light in weight that they can easily be handled by young 
children. The series makes the study of oral English 
as systematic as the study of written English, and makes 
it precede the study of written English, as it normally 
does in school. It not only teaches the pupil to speak 
correctly, but by training his voice extends the influence 
of the cultured and refined home. It lays the founda- 
tion of certain desirable habits of speech —fluency, flexi- 





The work is very simple, interesting, and stimulating. 
The games in Book One give the children power through 
relaxation, through using linguistic forms as they use 
other play material. Progressive training in letter 
writing is provided in Book Two. The series teaches 
the delightful art of oral story telling, by furnishing 
stories for reproduction, with numerous suggestions 
and directions. The work in dramatization develops 
the child’s powers of imagination and expression. These 


books are of particular value to children of foreign 
parentage. 





AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
























Designed by Maud Adelaide Wright 


An Excellent Hand Work for Primary and 
all Other Grades 


It consists of ten plates 84x11, bearing outline 
patterns of body, wings and tail (ten different 
birds) to be cut out, sewed together, and colored 
by the children. Thus the construction of each 
bird provides for three distinct occupations — cut- 
ting, sewing and color work. When completed the bird has a most life-like appearance, and. the child 
has gained a thorough and lasting knowledge of the actual shape and color of the bird constructed. 
The set contains full directions for coloring each part of each bird, and the educational effectiveness and 
unusual attractiveness of this new hand work will make it appeal to teachers and pupils. 






New Sets Now Ready are: 


Folio III— Summer Birds. Folio IV— Winter Birds. 


Containing: Oriole, Ovenbird, Cuckoo, Purple Containing: Blue Jay, Brown Creeper, Downy 
Finch, Cowbird, Red-headed Woodpecker, Yellow Woodpecker, English Sparrow, Flicker, Chickadee, 


Warbler, Bobolink, Yellow-throated Vireo, Cedar Bird, White-breasted Nuthatch, Shrike, 
Cardinal, Junco. 


Price, Each Set, $0.25; Postage, $0.12 
Send for Descriptive Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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NUMBER 7 


School Favorites 
M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


HE chief thing for any teacher to appreciate is that 
his pupils must have companionship. The pro- 
foundest need in child nature is social intercourse. 
About the first sign of intelligence in an infant is its 

appreciation of persons, as distinguished from mere objects. 
The child seems to bring with him from afar into this world 
an absorbing desire to associate with people. During the 
first months of life he is content simply to be in the presence 
of persons, in much the same way that a dog or a kitten finds 
pleasure in being near people. There is undoubtedly a more 
or less definite feeling of protection and welfare which the 
child, as well as the dog and the kitten, feel when they are in 
close contact with human beings. 

But it is not long before the child passes the stage when he 
desires social give-and-take for mere protection. After the 
first year, at any rate, the pleasure he derives from association 
with persons is due mainly to the fact that they furnish him an 
opportunity to express himself in many more ways than he 
otherwise could. A two-year-old child gains pleasure from 
the use of a hammer or a ball, or a balloon; but he gains more 
pleasure from his rocking-horse, say, or his sand pile, because 
he can do more things with it than he can with either the 
hammer or the balloon. He gains more pleasure still from 
his dog, since the latter will react to his expressions, and give 
him opportunity for a much wider range of actions. But 
he derives his greatest pleasure from his associations with his 
mother, father, brothers, sisters, and playmates, because 
they give him a still wider opportunity for action. In addi- 
tion they can serve him more completely than his toys or his 
pets, in enabling him to secure the objects in which he is 
interested, or perform the activities which he lacks strength 
or skill to perform himself. 

It must be apparent that the chief basis for the child’s 
sociable attitudes is his craving for a wide range of action. 
Any object or situation which will stimulate his spontaneous 
expression in a variety of ways will surely awaken his interest 
and claim his devotion. On the other hand, any object or 
situation which will repress his expression will be likely to 
arouse his anger or his hatred. And not only does he need 
opportunities to express himself spontaneously, but he also 
needs models who will suggest to him new directions in which 
his expressions may occur. On his own initiative he will dis- 
cover many ways for the agreeable expenditure of his energy; 
but he is always dominated by the passion to learn new modes 
of expression. Every normal human being seeks constantly 
to enlarge the range of his achievements in action. If he 
did not possess this desire, he,would not make much progress. 
The essential requisite for continual advancement is that 
there must be a longifig to achieve new activities. This is at 
the bottom of all experimentation; investigation and research. 
It is the motive for the learning of all new arts and games. 
Through this impulse, man has mastered his environments 
in an ever-enlarging degree, and has surrounded himself with 
objects of interest and of service. Civilization is simply 
the result of this absorbing passion of all progressive people 


—to increase the ways in which their energies may be ex- 


pressed. And this impulse is unquestionably transmitted to 
the young. 
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This effort of the child to enlarge his sphere of action — 
constantly to learn new actions and processes — determines 
his choice of companions. The infant shows no disposition 
to discriminate between his associates; but before the close 
of the first year he manifests a desire to be with certain of the 
persons in his environment rather than with others. Even 
the dog and the kitten have their favorites among the mem- 
bers of a family. The year-old child is apt to show clearly 
that he would rather be with his father than with his mother, 
or vice versa. He is likely to choose his sister rather than 
his brother, or the other way around. As he develops, this 
discrimination between persons becomes even more marked, 
The five-year-old boy is very decided in his choice of associates 
and the one quality more than any other which he demands 
in a companion is that he should be resourceful in “doing 
things.” The favorite with every normal boy is the one who 
knows how to lead in the accomplishment of new games or 
tricks, or who is daring in undertaking adventures; or in 
general, the one who can do better than others what the boy 
wishes to do. , 

Ameng boys from seven or eight up to twenty, intellectual 
superiority is not rated high as a quality for the choice of 
companions. The boy who has the highest marks in school 
is generally not a favorite on the playground, unless at the 
same time he has courage, skill, and ingenuity in the games 
he plays. For a boy to be excellent in books is no recommen- 
dation whatever to his fellows for comradeship. Nor does 
the typical group of boys regard moral excellence in one of 
their number as a quality of much consequence. The boy 
who stands first in the school in deportment in the eyes of the 
teacher is ordinarily marked lowest in good-fellowship by his 
groups, because he is likely to be restrained, static, and with- 
out any ability as a leader. Ordinarily the qualities which 
count for the most in the typical school-room count for the 
least in the rather rough, dramatic, and dynamic life of the 
playground or on the street. 

It is not much different with young girls. They too wish 
as companions those who can “do things.” But, of course, 
they are not as crude and muscular in their interests as boys, 
so that they can the more readily appreciate characteristics 
which lead to excellence in studies and in conduct in the school. 
A boy rather scorns a “well-behaved” fellow of his own age; 
but this is not usually the case with the girl. Often in groups 
of girls from nine or ten years on, the one who stands highest 
in the school is the leader of the group; but very rarely is this 
the case with the boy. 

The boy enters the teens possessing a profound interest in 
the dynamic life. His favorites are the boys who are best 
in athletics, or most courageous and expert in the preying 
activities of the gang. The leader is the one who is strongest 
and keenest in the activities of the group, not the one who 
can speak most grammatically, or who is fond of algebra and 
foreign languages. 

Wealth does not count for much in determining compan- 
ionship among boys. Indeed, a boy of wealth may be handi- 
capped, because possession of money may make him restrained 
and self-conscious, which the typical boy group cannot en- 
dure. Dress plays little if any part in the companionship of 
boys until they are past the teens. The social status of 
parents does not count for much. Indeed, boys would ob- 
literate all class distinctions if they could have their way, 
and they would establish a social system based on superiority 
in muscular and heroic qualities. The indifference of the 
typical boy up to seventeen or eighteen to the ordinary social 
stratifications in his community is shown in his readiness 
to choose a colored boy as a companion, if the latter excels 
in athletics or in some other concrete and interesting activity. 
If he be clever at making interesting things, as a boat, for 
instance, or in playing the guitar, or singing familiar songs, 
he is likely to become a favorite with the boys. 

But when the girls come to the teens the social lines drawn 
by their parents begin to make cleavages among them. 
The conventions of society press down upon the girl much 
more than they do upon the boy. Early in the teens dress 
becomes an important factor in determining her comrade- 
ships. The boy ignores all outward evidences of social 
status, but society forces these things upon the girl’s attention. 
One can see groupings of girls in the eighth grade, say, or in 
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the high school, on the basis of the social caste of their parents, 
when ‘no such groupings may exist among the boys at all 

But when it comes to the girls choosing favorites among 
the boys, those who excel in athletics, who are most dygamic, 
will usually be chosen in preference to those who are defi 
cient in athletic and muscular activities, but who may excel in 
books and good behavior. The dynamic boy more than the 
other type always appeals to the girl; but this is not the case 
when taken the other way around. The boy chooses his 
girl friends on the basis of appearance, of “style,” of “looks,” 
rather than for their achievements in intellectual and muscu- 
lar pursuits. Intellectual superiority or even good conduct 
in the girl does not make a strong appeal to the typical boy. 
If given his way, he will leave a girl in his own social set for 
one in a lower social stratum who is more impressive in the 
matter of appearance, or more captivating in manner. 

Physical attractiveness, however, plays no part whatever 
in the relations of boys and girls before they enter the teens. 
Until the beginning of adolescence, the sole basis for comrade- 
ship between boys and girls is ability to play a part — to 
accomplish things. With young boys, a girl is a favorite 
if she can run fast, or pitch a straight ball, or take her part 
in any of the games or activities in which the boy is interested ; 
but it is altogether different after the age of fifteen. 

At the advent of the teens, the desire for close companion- 
ship with favorites leads to the organization of special groups, 
and is the motive for the development of the secret societies in 
the seventh and eighth grades and in the high school. Occa- 
sionally one finds clubs of boys or girls eight or nine years of 
age, but the members are always very loosely tied to one 
another, and the clubs break up on the slightest pretext. It 
is different, though, after fourteen or fifteen. As life interests 
become more complex and intimate, there is a longing for 
confidential relations, and this means restricted associations. 
The sort of relations which children from two to eleven or 
twelve have with one another do not require any confidential 
relations; but a change takes place before the age of fifteen. 
It is inevitable that there should be groups in the high school. 
At any rate, it is impossible to preserve complete democracy. 
But it is undoubtedly better for the school as a whole to pre- 
vent the development of the typical high-school fraternities 
and sororities. However, there ought to be every opportunity 
for grouping along literary, musical and even social lines. 
But when high-school groups are bound together by secret ties, 
they are apt to carry their exclusive tendencies too far, so 
that they. may lose contact with the larger life of the school. 

When it comes to the child’s choice of favorites among 
adults, it is apparent that he is governed by the same motives 
as in the choice of favorites among his fellows. What the 
child wants in the adult is companionship, not advice. And 
companionship means give-and-take relations. Compan- 
ionship is impossible between two people when one individual 
feels himself above or beneath the other, so that he must be 
either austere and autocratic, or humble and subservient 
in his attitudes. When the child is overawed by an adult, 
he cannot find pleasure in his presence, and so he will not 
choose him as a favorite. The parent or teacher who wins 
the good will of children is he who can be one with them, who 
can enter into the games, and play his part like any other 
member of the group, so that all feel perfectly free to express 
themselves according to their interests and their capacities. 
But when the parent or teacher comes into a group, and sets 
up inhibitions and restraints in its members, he cannot be 
regarded as a favorite. On the contrary, he will be avoided 
by the group whenever possible. 

The natural leader of the young is the one who can do 
many things in such a way as to interest children, and so to 
set models for them to imitate. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the great scholar or great moralist is never a favorite with 
children, on the basis simply of his intellect or his conduct. 
Ordinarily a minister is not a favorite with the young of any 
age, because he is apt to suggest too great restraint, which is 
always displeasing to the young. Sometimes an adult tries 
to make himself agreeable to children, but they may instantly 
recognize that he is doing it for a purpose, and is not genuine 
in it. The result is that he is not acceptable as an associate. 
He tends to break up the group solidarity and so is regarded 
as an “outsider.” 
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The one essential for a teacher, if he wishes to be a leader 
among his pupils in their spontaneous life, is that he shall 
cultivate qualities which will not make him appear as an 
“outsider.” No person who is not felt to be a real member 
of a group, at least for the time being, and to have a genuine 
interest in its activities, and some ability to take part in them, 
can win the confidence of the group, or have much influence 
with it. 

It will be granted by every teacher, of course, that for the 
best influence in the school-room, it is highly desirable that a 
ieacher should be a genuine leader in the group life outside 
of school. At the same time, it should be recognized that he 





Autumn Trees 


But yesterday a world of haze, 
To-day, a glory of color and light! 
Like golden voices shouting praise 
The bright trees flame along the height. 


Who would have thought the summer through, 
Each separate tree of all the choir, 
Lifting its green against the blue, 
Held at its heart such flame and fire? 
— Richard Watson Gilder 





Turning Leaves 
‘The leaves are turning everywhere 
To red and gold and brown, 
And soon through the bright autumn air 
They will be falling down. 


And all the winter, night and day, 
In country and in town, 

Some other leaves will turn, and they 
Sometimes may tumble down. 


For winter days are dark and cold, 
But study turns their hours to gold. 
$ And leaves must turn and turn and turn, 
If boys and girls intend to learn. 
— Zitella Cocke, in the Y outh’s Companion 
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must be able to lead ifthe class-room as well as on the play- 
ground. When the ‘ptipils get inside the class-room, they 
must feel that what is required now is strict attention to the 
legitimate work of the school-room; and this is not at all like 
that which is appropriate on the street or on the playground. 
There must be restraints in the class-room. There must be 
a certain amount of dignity and reserve and deference, or else 
the school cannot continue. The ideal teacher is the one 
who can secure these attitudes from children in the school- 
room, but who can put himself en rapport with pupils on the 
playground, so that they will be perfectly free with him, and 
feel that he is one of them, but yet a true and valued leader. 
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Goldenrod 


Graceful tossing plume of gold, 
Waving lowly on the rocky ledge; 
Leaning seaward, lovely to behold, 
Clinging to the high cliff’s ragged edge; 


Burning in the pure September day, 
Spike of gold against the stainless blue, 
Do you watch the vessels drifting by? 
Does the quiet day seem long to you? 
—Celia Thaxter, in “Seaside Goldenrod” 





How Do You Do? 
ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 
O hurry, hurry, Aster dear! 

Put on your purple gown, 
For all the little girls and boys 

Are coming out from town. 


O Goldenrod, put on your hat 
With yellow feathers fine, 
Be ready now to make a bow— 
The wind will give the sign. 


Stand close together by the road ~ 
The road all dusty brown — 

For all the little girls and boys 
Are coming out from town. 
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The ‘Little Scholar 


Not a Fairy, Story 
KaTE K. O’NEILL 
5 IXTY babies and twenty of them dirty, poorly 
clothed, and looking half starved. What on earth shall 
I do with them? I can care for three or four of that 
kind, but fwenty!”’ 
teacher last September. 

A call was sent forth for clothing, which met with a hearty 
response. One mother visited the school and was horrified 
to see some of the poor little tots. Her little daughter re- 
turned in the afternoon, with a package containing dresses, 
coats, hair ribbons, and underwear. One of the missionary 
societies have supplied these children with shoes and rubbers. 

The people living near were asked not to throw away any- 
thing eatable, and many a feast was sent over to the school- 
house. A lady sent a basketful of sandwiches one day. 
One small boy exclaimed, ‘Gee! there’s meat in ’em.” 

At Christmas time a club of young ladies sent money, and 
a Sunday-school class of little girls held a food sale and sent 
more. There was enough to buy five dresses, and hair rib- 
bons and mittens galore. A young business man in town sent 
dolls enough for every girl in the grade and the sixth grade 
girls dressed them. The fifth grade children made and filled 
candy bags for each child. 

One small boy on being questioned as to what he did at 
home, said: ‘‘ We don’t do nuffin, only sit around. We don’t 
have nuffin to play with. I never had a doll. I never had 
a sled, I never had a picture book. I never had nuffin.” 
The sixth grade boys bought him a sled; the girls gave him 
a doll; and other children brought him picture books and 
toys of all kinds. The teacher succeeded in getting this boy 
and his older sister taken to the Orphans’ Home. So there 
are two of the twenty well cared for. 

One of the church societies sent for a list of names of poor 
children and the first real Christmas dinner they ever had 
was given to them. The same man who gave the dolls had 
a Christmas tree in an office down on the Island and invited 
all these children and their brothers and sisters. 

An Indian boy with almost no eyesight was sent to a doctor 


Thus groaned a first primary 
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in town to have his eyes examined. This doctor interested 
a specialist from a nearby city in the boy. John went to the 
city several times and after a time was fitted to some glasses 

But all this failed to keep the children clean. Something 
must be done. But what? 

An advertisement was seen offering to send sample pac! 
ages of toothpaste and pledge cards to every teacher askiny 
for them. These were sent for and a package was given 
to each child having a tooth brush. Only six in the room! 
The next day twenty-four new trushes appeared. After a 
time every one was supplied. Every morning all who have 
remembered to use the brush stand and recite tte pledge. 

A couple of bunches of orange wood sticks and a box of ta 
cum powder were purchased. All clean ands and fing: r 
nails received .a liberal sprinkle of “‘fumery” or “ talkin’ 
powder.” The well cared for children were just as anxioi s 
for it as the others. 

Soon many of the children actually washed their hancs 
and faces before coming to school. The others, if the 
washed without being reminded, could have the powde 
Those who had to be told, couldn’t have any. 

After about three months there were but two childre 
who ever had to be sent home to be made clean. 

If you visit that school to-day, you will find a clean, tid 
class of children. 


When School Opens 


M. E. F. 


7 HE primary supervisor entered my room one mornin; 
at about 9:30 o’clock, and, as I shook hands with her 
she said, ‘“‘ Your cordial handshake makes me feel th: 

most welcome of visitors. I think hereafter I shal 
make my first visit of the day here, for you start me off in th 
right humor. The young lady in kindergarten gives me ; 
hand as limp and cold as a piece of tripe and I feel repelled an: 
chilled for the rest of the morning.” 

Pondering long over my one compliment, the thought cam« 
to me, Why not make use of it with mychildren? ‘You start 
me off in the right humor,” she had said. Well begun is half 
done. A good start carries one so far into the day; or, as a 
great man once expressed it, ‘‘ Even a dog goes down the street 
with a better heart if he has a pat on his head when he starts.” 

So, thereafter, instead of the impersonal ‘‘Good-morning, 
children,” from the teacher, and the forma! reply in concert, 
‘“‘Good-morning, Miss F.,” I taught each child to come directly 
from the cloak-room to my desk with outstretched hand. | 
try to have a little personal friendly greeting for each one, be- 
cause children’s longing for sympathy and for a little in- 
dividual interest from teacher is so great. The faults and 
failures of yesterday are forgiven and forgotten and buried 
out of sight. Each morning, with us, is really and truly a 
new beginning. The plan works like a charm. The chil- 
dren are learning to look directly at the person greeted, to 
clasp the hand with heartiness and to make a little courteous 
remark while shaking hands. In my reading a few days 
ago, I came across this opinion — “‘Courtesy and beautiful 
manners run a close second to brains in the race for success 
in life.” So perhaps this little habit formed may help to smooth 
some of the rough places in the long hard road opening out be- 
fore these wee tots. 


The principal, the nurse, and the “Healthy Doctor,” as the 
children call him, stepped into one of the primary rooms in 
our building this morning. The teacher of this room is very 
careful of the physical welfare and comfort of the little ones; 
and the following are the things that met the “Heal hy 
Doctor’s” approval. He liked the row of kindergarten chairs 
in the front of the room for the use of the c'ass which is recit- 
ing. He said — ‘‘I think teachers often keep children stand- 
ing in one position too long.” He liked the two shades on 
each window — one hung at the top, the other in the middle 
of the window. By this arrangement the room can be well 
lighted without having the light enter on a ‘evel with the 
children’s eyes, and the windows may be down a few inches 
from the top in all kinds of weather without causing any 
annoyance from flapping shades. He liked the litte stools 
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under the feet of the children who were too short from the 
knees down to sit with comfort in the smallest size of seats 
made The stools were pieces of two by four lumber about 
thirteen or fourteen inches long. These were sawed by the 
janitor from material which he had in the basement. Stand- 
ing in the back of the room, he said, ‘I can read every sentence 
on the front board without an effort. I like the largeness 
of the writing, and board work. It saves the children’s eyes.” 
One class was occupied in drawing at the seats. Their 
drawing papers were laid on paneis of heavy strawboard about 
fifteen by ten inches. These boards rested against the edge 
of the desks enabling the children to sit erect while drawing. 
This, also, was commended by the ‘‘Healthy Doctor.” 


Working on a report giving the number of retarded pupils, 
I read over the reasons for such retardation: late entrance, 
irregular attendance, foreign birth and consequent difficulty 
with the English language, physical defects, etc., and thought 
that I could add one more to the already long list of probable 
causes. The one I would add is — insufficient planning for 
the seat work period. Real teaching should conserve every 
minute of the child’s time. Just calculate the proportion of 
the child’s school day that is spent in seat work While you 
are conscientiously infusing enthusiasm into a recitation, what 
are the children at the seats doing? Just anything to keep 
them quiet? Mere “busy work?” Do not allow the seat 
occupations to be degraded to ‘busy work” in name or in 
reality. The program for seat work should be as carefully 
— yes, more carefully — planned’ than that of recitations. 
One must give respect to the intelligence of a child who finds 
it impossible to sit quietly and do over and over again some 
monotonous and hopelessly uninteresting task, the purpose 
of which he cannot see and which has in it no growth for him. 

Of the great difficulty of planning seat occupations that may 
be done without supervision or help and that have the needed 
step in advance, I am not unaware. Thekindergartner sits 
with the children at the occupation period to direct and help, 
and usually has not over fifteen children at each table, but the 
primary teacher must leave a class of twenty-two or three to 
work for fifteen minutes at their seats with only a word or two 
of direction at the beginning of the period. The children 
must not be asked to write lest they form incorrect habits of 
movement and of holding the pencil, but they may copy the 
capital and small letters on their desks with pegs, and thus 
gain ideas of form and slant. They must not be asked to use 
their boxes of letters or words so frequently that they tire of 
them, but they may draw with soft black pencils or colored 
crayons provided that the papers are so supported on drawing 
boards that the children must sit erect while working. 





One of the Experiences of 
Little Miss Novvis 


HArRRIETTE C. BAKER 


T was a beautiful September morning — crisp — bright 
I — breezy. Little Miss Novvis hummed a gay bit of a 
waltz as she walked along the quiet country road. 

“Life is so beautiful,” she thought, “so full of oppor- 
tunity. There are so many to be helped, so much to be done.” 

Little Miss Novvis was on her way to the little school- 
house, to teach her first day of her first term, but no doubts 
nor fears assailed her. Had she not graduated last June 
from the best Normal School in the State? Indeed she had, 
with honors, too, and she felt that, whatever emergency arose, 
she was fully prepared to meet it. She knew exactly what todo. 

As she turned the corner, she saw the humble little building 
where she was to begin her triumphs. Children of all sizes 
were fluttering around it, and several half-grown, lanky boys 
adorned the woodpile. They were all hers, she exulted, hers 
to mold, to fashion, to inspire. How she would love them! 
How they would love her! 

She entered the bare, stuffy little room, surrounded by her 
chattering, giggling flock, and a wild tumult arose. Miss 
Novvis found, upon investigation, that certain seats, while 
obviously the same as others, bore distinguishing qualities, 
while to others were attached a decided stigma. This was 
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an unforeseen dilemma. No rule or theory seemed to apply, 
and the consequence was, that when the bell rang, and a 
semblance of order was restored, some of the seats remained 
vacant, while the coveted ones contained three — four — and 
occasionally five —flushed, disheveled, and extremely deter- 
mined looking youngsters. 

Miss Novvis laid aside her carefully :prepared, and near- 
perfect morning program, and applied herself to the problem 
at hand. She sorted, and grouped, and arranged, with an 
eye to size, age and — being of an artistic temperament — 
color. So interested had she become in her task, that she 
failed to notice the mutterings, grimaces, and sullen looks that 
accompanied her many changes. When, at last, she paused, 
with satisfaction, to view the result of her labors, she was 
shocked at the variety of expressions confronting her; none 
of them were pleasing. The atmosphere seemed charged. 
Vaguely she felt that, unaccountable as it was, she was in 
some way to blame. It never really occurred to her for 
several years, wherein she had been at fault. After she grew 
older and wiser, she realized that in her desire for a result, 
she had completely forgotten the children. 

Therefore, in trying to set right that in which she did not 
comprehend the wrong, she naturally did the most unwise 
thing possible, and favored the rebellious ones with an ad- 
dress, which, all unintentionally with her, left them feeling 
that they were the unwilling subjects of a yellow-haired ty- 
rant, who must be obeyed, and who had no sympathy with 
their wrongs, and they disliked her accordingly. 

The enrolling of pupils and assigning of lessons went 
on in a half-hearted manner, and it was with great relief that 
the teacher and her pupils separated at noon. Indeed, she 
could not help reflecting, as she slowly wended her way to 
the little gray house where she boarded, how very different 
had -been the morning from the morning of her dreams. 

The remarks of her boarding mistress at dinner, regarding 
the general sinfulness “of young ones now-a-days,” did not 
tend to reassure her, and as she returned for the afternoon 
session, she did not especially note the glorious autumn day, 
nor the beauty of the landscape. 

As the children filed in, each, with an air of importance, de- 
posited on her desk a missive. Miss Novvis glanced at the 
pile in amazement. What could they be? She opened the 
first — read it, took the next — and the next — till the last 
one had been read. They were much alike, barring composi- 
tion and orthography. ‘I don’t want Johnny to set with that 


Tim Jones.” ‘Plese change Amelia’s seat.” “I want my 
Frankie to set where the light won’t hurt his eyes.” ‘‘Sam- 
mie’s seat is too low.” ‘“‘Jimmie’s seat is too low.” One 


and all bore the same message. - What must be done? No’ 
knowing what to do, Miss Novvis did nothing, but long be 
fore the afternoon was over, and it seemed endless, the half 
defiant attitude of her charges made her fear open rebellion. 

That night was a sleepless one for little Miss Novvis. She 
pondered and reflected. “It must be the children,” she 
thought. “But, surely, she could not begin by letting them 
have things their own way.” 

The next day — the next — and the next — were days 
long to be remembered by the little new teacher. She re- 
seated, and compromised — and temporized. She presented 
their lessons in the most attractive light possible. She ex- 
plained, she illustrated, she elucidated. She wore her most 
becoming dresses and her sweetest smiles, all to no avail. 
She could not reach these children. They did not defy her 
openly — they were not insolent. In a listless way they 
yielded obedience, but they regarded her with a passive in- 
difference. She was not one with them. They had nothing 
in common. She knew that behind her back they laughed 
and jested about her, in their clumsy way. 

Such remarks as she overheard outside were not likely to 
add to her self-esteem, and those of the parents whom she 
met were by no means cordial. When Friday afternoon 
came, she walked home very quietly. She was evidently 
a failure. Passing through the little hall to her room, she 
heard a high-pitched voice saying, “Yes, Jennie’s ben goin’ 
to school a week to-day, and she ain’t learned a thing. The 
young ones do jest as they see fit, near’s I can find out. What 
we need is a teacher what’s got some discipline.” 

Monday morning, Miss Nowvis carried to school with her 
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books and papers a large, hardwood ruler. “If discipline 
is what they need,” she thought grimly, “discipline is what 
they will get.” And they did —good and plenty. That was 
about all they did get, for in her zeal to have “‘ perfect order,” 
Miss Novvis neglected, and was forced to neglect, everything 
else. She had troubles within and without. At this stage, 
her pupils did not love her, and, just as surely, she did not 
love them. 

Somewhat wearied by the muscular exertions of the day, 
she lay in the hammock, one evening, and overheard the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Well, Mis’ Smith, what do you think of the teacher 
now? I guess she keeps ’em straight, all right.” ‘ Yes,” 
returned Mrs, Smith, “but them as don’t get licked, don’t 
get nothin’. Mary Jane ain’t recited in her grammar for 
two days, and Susan Ann ain’t wrote in her copy book sence 
Monday. I don’t call that discipline, I call it prize fightin’.” 

Two big tears rolled down Miss Novvis’ pink cheeks. 

_ Then she wiped them away fiercely. There was sturdy old 
fighting stock in that soft little body, and hard common sense 
in that yellow head. “‘ Discipline!’ she said aloud, after the 
passing of Mrs. Smith and her friend. ‘Discipline! That’s 

_ all these people think about.” “Discipline,” she repeated, 

“‘what is discipline, any way?” And think as she could, she 
could manage but a very vague, hazy definition of the word 
discipline. 

She rushed to her room, and turned to that faithful, trusty 
old friend of all school teachers — the dictionary. Fer- 
vently she turned its pages. Discipline — she found — noun; 
training, drill. V. T. to educate — to bring under control. 
Down the list, last of all, to chastise. Mechanically she 
turned to educate. Educate — to lead forth — to bring up 
— to cultivate and discipline the powers of the mind. 

Long did little Miss Novvis sit and meditate. ‘What a 
mistake I have made,” she said, ‘‘to think I could do it all. 
I am only the instrument. They must do the work. They 
must hunt out the idea. They must be taught to discipline 
themselves. I have been an entertainer, a cast-iron machine; 
not an instructor, not an educator.” 
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It took some time to perfect the work begun the next Mon- 
day morning. It took some time to show the children what 
she meant, and what they were todo. It took more time for 
them to realize that the school and the teacher were for 
them — to use. There were mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings, but never again was there the old listless indifference, 
the half concealed bitterness, the rebellious attitude: The 
school woke up. The children found there were many 
interesting things that they knew nothing about, that it was 
high time they did. They awoke to the fact that it wasn’t 
to please their teacher that they must conquer their lessons. 
They discovered that going to school — played right — is 
a very interesting game. That there is actually lots of fun 
in digging away at facts, and that ’rithmetic is the most 
fascinating of puzzles. That it made no difference at all, to 
anybody where one sat, provided he was doing as well as the 
others, and that staying away from school and being late 
meant missing a good time. The children found that Miss 
Novvis was the key to an unknown world, and that she was 
necessary, but that, when she had unlocked the door, she had 
done her part. They must gather their own treasures. All 
this was not easy to accomplish, but when it was, discipline, 
as it is too often regarded, fell into the background, for it 
was no longer necessary. 

Little Miss Novvis taught several years. I wish I could tell 
you that she became a great educator, known far and wide, 
written about, and quoted from, but she never did. This 
story is fact, not fancy. She was merely a bright little girl 
who woke to the fact that teaching school and “‘keeping school” 
are very different, and that children are like unto ourselves. 
That the real purpose of a teacher is not to create a show, or 
an entertainment, to be popular, or please the parents (though, 
incidentally, the latter will follow), but simply to be a means 
by which some of the knowledge of the world may be brought 
to little girls and boys. 

No, little Miss Novvis never became famous, but she 
played her part well, and to many men and women of to-day 
she is a pleasant memory. 





Cradle Song 


Sleep, sleep, ba-by of mine, Dark - ness is 





moth-er is near, Sleepwhilethe night birds call. 


Nev-era care nor fear, . . 


All rights reserved 





Nina B, HartTForD 


Moth -er will guard you, 


O's ae Gh. 


oust SS. ow 


Dream, dream, peace-ful and sweet, 


o— 
—— 


Sail off to Dreamland while mother sings, Rock-a-bye, Ba - by dear. . . 
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Primary Studies in Poetry © 
“Seven Times One” 
*(Exultation) 
ANNA WILDMAN 


There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven; 

I’ve said my ‘‘seven times” over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 


I am old, so old I can write a letter; 

' My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better, 
They are only one times one. 


O moon! in the night I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright! ah bright! but your light is failing — 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 

I hope if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold! 
O brave marshmary buds, rich and yellow, 

Give me your money to hold! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 

O cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell! 


And show me your nest with the young ones in it! 
I will not steal them away. 

I am old! You may trust me, linnet, linnet — 
I am seven times one to-day.— Jean Ingelow 


Before attempting to teach this or any other 


see that each pupil is provided with a copy. e copies may 


m to a class, 


< 
be of the pupils’ own writing, the poem having for this pur- 
pose been placed upon the blackboard by the teacher. 

From first to last, do not lose sight of the fact that your 
aim is the presentation of a piece of literature. You will 
no doubt at the same time be giving a reading lesson and one 
or more lessons in composition, but these should be kept 
subservient to the main task. 

Appoint one of the pupils to read the entire poem, at a 
given hour, to the class, After this preliminary reading, ask 
such questions and give such explanations as will make the 
meaning quite clear. Then assign such written work as will 
lead to a sympathetic interpretation of the thought. When 
these papers have been read and commented upon, have the 
poem committed to memory. If the class is large, concert 
recitation will be necessary, but in a small class, individual 
recitation is greatly to be preferred. 


QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


How does she feel? Where 
What time of day? 


Who is talking in the-poem ? 
is she? What time of year is it? 


S. 1, 1.1. Why is there “no dew left on the daisies and 
clover?” L. 2. What color is the sky? 
S. 2., 1. 1. How does the little girl feel because she can 


write a letter? L. 2. “What birthday lessons do you think 
she has studied? L. 3. Where does she see the lambs 
playing? How does she feel toward them? 

S. 3., Il. 3 and 4. What has made the moon change so 
that it is “nothing now but a bow?” 

S. 5,1. 2. What is the gold powder on the legs of the bee? 
L. 3. What are marshmary buds? [They are buds of the 
marsh marigold, a native of our own country as well as of 
England. See “How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. 
William Starr Dana, who says the plant blooms beside 
springs and in wet meadows in April. It “is so abundant 
along certain English rivers as to cause the ground to look as 
though paved with gold at those seasons when they overflow 
their banks.” For a cdlored illustration see “‘Wild Flowers 
Worth Notice,” by Mrs. Lankester, published by David 
Bogue, London. Mrs. Lankester writes: “In appearance 
the marsh marigold is like a large, thick buttercup, with a 
stout stem and very large glossy leaves.”] L. 4. What is 
the money of the marshmary buds? 

S. 6, ll. 1 and 2. What kind of flower is the columbine 
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and what is meant by the turtle-doves? [A colored picture 
of the wild columbine may be found in “How to Know the 
Wild Flowers.” There is also one in “Wild Flowers Worth 
Notice.” To quote Mrs. Lankester: ‘‘The common colum- 
bine is a pretty little plant with a stem from one to two feet 
high or more. The flowers are of a dull purple 
or blue color and drooping The English name, 
columbine, is derived from a fanciful likeness to a dove, which 
is produced if we separate one petal from the flower-cluster; 
it brings with it two sepals, and the appearance of a dove may 
be imagined.”] Ll. 3 and 4. What is the cuckoo-pint? 
[The cuckoo-pint bears some resemblance to a Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, but belongs to a different family. In “Wild Flowers,” 
by Anne Pratt, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London, there is a colored illustration 
of the cuckoo-pint. The author says: “This plant is known 
in country places by the name of Wake Robin, and Lords 
and Ladies. It is very common in our English hedges. 

‘ It is in flower during April and May, and the club- 
shaped column, around which the pistils and stamens are 
situated, is sometimes of a deep violet, at others of a buff or 
pale green tint. The large shining leaves are often spotted 

oe ” In “Wild Flowers Worth Notice” there is 
also a picture and the author writes: “Can we wonder at the 
delight of country children with this curious plant . . . ? 
Its large handsome spathe, rising up amidst the elegantly 
shaped spotted leaves, forms a fitting shelter for the bright- 
colored spadil or flower-stalk, the lord or lady, whichever 
it may be, within its protecting hood.”] 

S. 7., 1. 3. What kind of bird is the linnet ? 

[According to P. H. Gosse, in “Popular British Orni- 
thology,” the common linnet is about five and three quarters 
inches in length and is a bird of many colors, being gray, 
brown, black, white, and red. Gray and brown predominate; 
during the spring and summer the males have scarlet heads 
and breasts. Linnets associate in flocks, and frequent open 
plains and downs, especially where furze bushes abound. 
They are active and sprightly, roving from spot to spot, feed- 
ing on the seeds of many common weeds. The song of the 
linnet is clear, brilliant, and flute-like in its tones, and is 
protracted into several varied melodies.” 

Name, orally or in writing, the colors that the poem makes 
you see, stating to what object each color belongs. Name 
also the sounds that it makes you hear. Write a list of the 
flowers you know and tell which of them you like best. Write 
a short story about the child in the poem, the little girl who is 
so happy in being alive and so glad that she is old enough 
to begin to take her part in the work of the great beautiful 
world.” Do you think it would be better if children could 
play all the time? Write your answer. Write a letter, 
giving an account of your seventh birthday. 

After the children have become thoroughly interested in 
the poem tell them that it was written by Jean Ingelow, an 


English poet who lived from 1830 to 1897, that she was born’ 


in Boston, England; that Boston is a town by the sea, with 
large .tracts of fenland and moorland about it. Jean was 
one of twelve children. Though timid, she was a very happy 
little girl. She says of herself that she was “‘ generally wonder- 
ing at something.” She loved flowers and birds and all other 
beautiful things in the world about her. The story is told 
that one day she “‘gathered her apronful of stones from the 
path, to drop them again farther on, because the poor pebbles 
must be so tired of lying in one spot and staring up into the 
sky.” 

As a woman, Jean Ingelow had a great love for children. 
Out of this love and her love of nature, and her poetic im- 
agination, which made her wish to express in beautiful 
language -what she deeply felt, was born the poem, “Seven 
Times One,” a poem to be loved and learned by English 
speaking children as long as there are English-speaking chil- 
dren on the earth. 





“They know the time to go! 
The fairy clocks strike the inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows at the signal an obedient head 
And hastes to bed.” 
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For the Blackboard 


Written Language in the Third 
Grade 


ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


LL through the blinding heat of the summer the 
marshes had been a riot of color — flowers, flowers, 
flowers, miles of them, every day new kinds, every 
day new beauty, never any stinting of the profusion, 

never any end. Seetls grew and ripened and were spread 
abroad by wind and water, by wandering beast and bird. It 
was as if the ground hastened to blossom and burgeon and to 
fill itself with the possibilities of new life, lest, perchance, the 
season might be gone and the work undone. September had 
come with its attendant hosts of flowers in livery of royal 
purple and gold. Everywhere the goldenrod lighted the 
landscape, the yellow rendered more brilliant by masses of 
asters and ironweed and turtle-head. Monarch butterflies in 
tens and hundreds hung upon the blossoms drinking the 
nectar. Then the wettest places were touched by the wand 
of enchantment and the fringed gentianscame up out of the 
earth in troops to see who summoned them. For days the 
blue of the swamps rivalled the blue of the sky. Then as 
suddenly as they had come, they withdrew again, the closed 
gentians took their places, and spread up over the banks 
of the sloughs and out and away to the dry land. 

These were golden days for the school children, for na‘ure 
excursions were in order. 

One day the hird grade and their teacher went out in quest 
of closed gentians, and came back with 'aden arms, leaving 
no perceptible break in the blue of the marshes. Miss M. 
stood at her door and beheld the joyous procession of flowers, 
sunburned noses, dishevelled hair, and withal happy children 
and the problems of what to have for the next composition 
was solved. The gentians were arranged in jars and vases 
and bottles, hands were washed and the writing began. In 
the meantime Miss M. had copied a stanza from Bryant’s 
“Closed Gentian” on the board as an introduction for the 
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composition. The stanza was copied and then came a pic- 

ture of the flower in colored crayons, followed by all the 

nature love on the subject that the small writers could muster. 
‘The following is one of the compositions: 


Tue CLosep GENTIAN 


Thou waitest late and comest alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his ps — Bryant 


The flower gets its name, the closed gentian, because it always stays 
closed. The gentian grows in swampy places. It blossoms the last 
of September. 

The plant is green and the leaves are opposite each other. ‘The blos- 
som is blue, pointed at the top and gets larger at the bottom. The nec- 
tar is at the bottom of the flower. The bee finds the nectar by blue 
stripes that point toward it. 

When the bee gets inside the flower he doesn’t know how to get out. 
So he brushes all around against the stamens. He gets covered with 
pollen and carries the pollen to some other flower. 

RutH McN. 

(Composition furnished by Miss Edna Mosher, Jefferson School, 
Ind.) 


During the writing Miss M. was busy writing words on the 
board that the children could not spell, passing around among 
the seats, giving good advice about capital letters, marks of 
punctuation, forms of speech, margins, etc. The work all 
told occupied a week, but the children did not tize of i , for it 
was the record of a joyful experience. 





Suggestions for the Retelling of 
Simple Stories 


Mary E. WARNING 


TORIES are the inalienable right of ¢hildren. Aside 
from the sheer joy which they give, there are so 
many things of value to be gained from them that 
it seems as if story-telling might profitably be 

made a part of the school curriculum. The plan to be 
followed would be very simple. During the first year, the 
teacher would use a number of Well selected stories which 
she had learned to tell in a truly literary way. While nothing 
would be said about structure at this time, the pupils would, 
nevertheless, be getting unconscious training in good nar- 
rative forms. In second and third grades the children might 
be taught to tell the stories. These tales would, of course, 
be simple. A®sop’s Fables, Sunday School papers, and in- 
cidents in real life afford any number. The teacher would 
need to put them in proper form for retelling. They should 
be short, full of action, and shorn of all irrelevant characters 
and details, while the narrative steps should be clearly de- 
fined. Below are given three such stories, a fable, an incident 
which really happened, and one of our beautiful nature 
myths, with suggestions for retelling. 


THe Doc AND THE SHADOW 


One day a dog found a bone. .It was a fine bone, with 
plenty of good meat on it. Thinking of the feast he would 
have, the dog started for home. Now, to get home he had 
to cross a stream of water. The water was so clear and ran 
so smoothly beneath the bridge, that it made almost as good 
a looking-glass as any you have at home. As the dog was 
crossing the bridge, he stopped suddenly. There, in the 
water, he saw another dog. The dog in the water looked 
about the size of the dog on the bridge, and he, too, had 
a bone in his mouth. The dog on the bridge was not content 
with his own piece of meat, but wanted that which the other 
dog had, also. So he growled at the dog in the water. It 
seemed that the other dog growled, too. The dog on the 
bridge showed his teeth; the dog in the water showed his teeth. 
Then the dog on the bridge grew very angry. He sprang 
toward the other dog so close ta the edge of the bridge, that 
he almost fell over. Snap! Snap! went his teeth. The 
next moment the fine bone was gone, the other dog had dis- 
appeared, and the greedy fellow on the bridge was left with 
nothing but his own unpleasant thoughts. 
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After telling this story in her most interesting manner, the 
teacher might encourage its retelling in some such way as 
the following: 

Teacher “Should you like to tell this story to some one at 
home? We can make a picture of it that will help you re- 
member just how to tell it. Now what is the most interesting 
part of the story?” 

Pupil. ‘Where the dog loses his bone.” 

Teacher “Yes, that is interesting, but is it the part that 
makes you most anxious to know what will happen next?” 

Pupil “That’s where the greedy dog is going to try to 
get the other dog’s bone.” 

Teacher “Yes, that’s the place. We are interested in 
both dogs and the fate of the bone. It wouldn’t make a very 
good story, though, if we began it at that place. What are 
some of the things we must tell first ? 

Pupil “About the dog’s finding the bone.” 

Teacher “Yes. When he found the bone, what did 
he do?” 

Pupil “Started for home.” 

Teacher ‘“‘What happened on the way?” 

Pupil “He saw his shadow in the water and thought it 
was another dog.” 

Teacher “Let’s make the picture of the story now. It 
will look like five stair steps, with a landing at top and bot- 
tom. We will place letters on each, to help remember just 
what part of the story to tell at that point. 





“When you see the letters D M you will tell about the dog. 
finding the piece of meat. As he went toward home some- 
thing happened. What? Yes, he saw the dog in the water. 
So D W will remind you of that. What did the dog on the 
bridge do at sight of the other dog? He growled. So letters 
D B G will say to you, ‘Dog on bridge growled.’ What did 
the dog in the water seem to do? D W G will suggest that 
part of the story. Then the dog on the bridge showed his 
teeth. Hence letters D B T, while D W T will tell what the 
other dog did. What would letters D B A stand for? Yes, 
the angry dog. S! S! at the top, will stand for the point 
of greatest interest, where the dog snapped his teeth and lost 
the bone. We shall end our little story by telling of the dis- 
appointment of the greedy dog, G D.” 

When the teacher finds that the pupils know what part of 
the story the letters are intended to suggest, she may have 
the story retold. She must not be disappointed if she hears 
a meagre little tale, devoid of all adornment, for the pupil’s 
attention will be concentrated upon the form. Later, when 
the structure has become familiar he will beautify his little 
story. 


FAITHFUL SHEP 


Jenny had a playhouse which she enjoyed very much. It 
was made of a big dry goods box with a piece of carpet hung 
over the opening for a door. One day when Jennie went out 
to play in the little house, she found somebody there before 
her. It was Shep, her dog. He lay stretched in front of the 
playhouse door. Jenny patted Shep, for she was fond of 
him. Then she told him to get up so that she might go into 
the playhouse. Shep wagged his tail, but lay perfectly still. 
Jenny ran back 4 little way into the yard and called Shep 
to cothe to her. Always before he had come when she called, 
but to-day he only looked at the little girl and wagged his 
tail again. Jennie was getting impatient. She had many 
things to do in the little house. She took Shep by the collar 
and tried to pull him away. As well try to move a mountain, 
Then Jenny did something she had never done before. She 
found a little stick with which she gave Shep a sharp switching. — 
The dog looked at her with very serious eyes, but did no, 
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get up. Jenny decided that get in she would, so she caught 
up her short skirt and made ready to jump over the dog. As 
she started to jump, Shep jumped, too, right toward the 
little girl, and bit her on the knee. Then he lay down once 
more in front of the playhouse, while Jenny screamed with 
pain. Of course her cries brought Father and Mother. 
While Mother took care of the wounded knee, Father went 
to find out why Shep, who was such a kind dog, had- acted so 
queerly. He lifted the carpet which hung over the opening of 
the box. There, coiled in the middle of Jenny’s playhouse, 
was a big rattle-snake. You may be sure that Father took 
care of the snake, and that Mother and Jenny made happy 
Shep feel that they understood him and forgave him for the 
bite he had given his little mistress. 


By questions the teacher will draw from the pupils the fact 
that the most interesting part of the story is that in which 
Shep bites Jenny, whose cries bring Father and Mother, the 
former of whom finds the snake. The children will see that 
there are other things to tell, however, before this exciting 
point is reached. The setting, a little description of Jenny’s 
playhouse, will naturally come first. The happening, Jenny’s 
going to the house and finding Shep there, may be suggested 
by the word Shep. ‘The five steps by which we arrive at the 
climax may be called to the pupils’ mind by words suggesting 
what Jenny did to the dog in her efforts to get into her 
playhouse, as: (1) Patted; (2) Called; (3) Pulled; (4) 
Struck; (5) Jumped. The climax may be designated by 
the words, Shep Bit, while the conclusion will be, Shep Made 
Happy. 

How THE Rostn’s Breast BECAME RED 


Teacher ‘‘Who has seen a robin this spring? Doesn’t 
it look cheery to see his red breast flashing among the trees 
so early? He doesn’t seem afraid of the cold, for he comes 
back to us as soon as hecan. Perhaps that is one reason the 
people of the North are so fond of him. They tell a lovely 
story of the way his breast became red. I'll tell it to you; 
then, some day when you and Mother see a robin, you can 
tell her the story. 

“Years ago in the cold north country, a fire burned always 
on the mountain side. ‘The reason the fire was kept burning 
day and night was this; the people in the villages at the foot of 
the mountain had no matches. They were afraid that some 
day all their fires might happen to go out and that they would 
suffer with the cold; so they built this great fire on the moun- 
tain-side and hired a man and his boy to keep it burning 
constantly. The boy took care of it in the day time, and the 
_ man watched it by night. It was no little task to look after 
the fire,.for besides the rain and snow which might put it 
out the white bear of the north was always watching to stamp 
upon it with his wet feet. 

One day the man was taken sick. The boy took care 
of the fire all day and when, at night, his father was too ill 


to leave his bed, the brave little fellow determined to watch - 


then, also. He piled big logs upon the fire, then walked back 
and forth beside it, so that he would not fall asleep when 
his bed-time came. After awhile he sat down to rest. Before 
he knew it, he was nodding, nodding, and had dropped off 
to sleep. 

“For awhile the fire burned merrily on. Then the great 
logs fell apart and only a bright bed of coals remained. The 
white bear had been watching. He had seen the glow of the 
fire fade through the trees and had stolen up close enough to 
see that the boy was asleep. Then he bounded upon the 
dying fire, clawed ashes over it, rolled in it, and stamped upon 
it with his wet feet. When the fire seemed quite out, he 
stole back to his home in the forest without making a sound. 

Two bright eyes watched all he did, however. They be- 
longed to a little gray bird who sat on a bush close by the fire. 
This little bird loved the folks down in the villages. The 
children had scattered crumbs and seeds for him each day. 
He knew what might happen to them if the fire went out. 
As soon as the bear had gone back to his cave the bird flew 
down to the fire. With his bright eyes~he searched until 
he found a live coal. This coal he fanned with his wings 
‘and covered with his breast. 


“The night was almost past; in the east a little light was 
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beginning to show. The wind blew cold from the north 
and a drizzling rain was falling. Suddenly the boy awoke. 
He sprang to his feet and rubbed his eyes. Where was 
he and what had happened? ‘Then everything came back to 
him and his heart sank. He had let the fire go out! He 
looked toward the village. Not a single column of smoke 
rose from a chimney. What would his father say? What 
would the people in the village do? He was about to ruh, 


‘sobbing, into the house, when he noticed a little fluttering 


movement down among the ashes. With a chirp, robin flew 
up. There, sheltered by his breast and fanned into burning 
by his wings, was a live, glowing coal. Quickly the boy 
gathered an armful of dry leaves and twigs. In a moment 
the fire was gaily burning once more. The boy’s heart was 
very glad as he saw his father at the window and noticed that 
the people were beginning to stir abot in the village below. 

“But something had happened to the little gray bird who 
had guarded the fire. The feathers on his breast were 
scorched red. He would never be the same bird again. But 
when the other robins heard of what he had done, they ad- 
mired him so much that they all wished to look just like him. 
That is the reason we have so many cheery robin redbreasts 
to-day.” 

To the question, ‘“‘What is the most interesting part of the 
story?” the answer will doubtless be, “‘Where the bear puts 
ot the fire.” .The teacher will concede that that is an inter- 
esting place, but will draw from the pupils, by means of per- 
tinent questions, that the part which makes us fairly hold our 
breath is that-in which the boy wakes up to find, as he sup- 
posed, the fire out. This is so vital a place because it con- 
cerns every one in the story — the boy and the man, the people 
in the village, the bear and the robin. Shall the northland be 
given over to frost and cold, or shall man make it a fit place 
in which to live, by means of the fire whose fate is at this 
point so uncertain? The teacher will draw from the pupils 
the fact that there are other things one ought to tell, the first 
being why the fire was kept burning. The immediate situa- 
tion, the father’s sickness, out of which grows the happening, 
the boy’s falling asleep, will lead naturally to the three steps, 
which may be designated in the story-picture by the words, 
Fire dead, Bear came, Robin guarded. The climax, Boy 
awoke, should receive more attention than any other point 
in the story. The conclusion, Robin’s red breast, will form 
a natural ending for the story. 





A September Lesson in Lan- 


guage and Dramatization 
Frisky Squirrel’s Lesson 
Grace H. HAMMOND 

RISKY SQUIRREL was very vain. He was proud 
io of his glossy coat and his long bushy tail, but he didn’t 
like his tiny ears. ‘“O dear!” he exclaimed, “how I 
wish I had beautiful long ears like Brother Rabbit — 

I know what I’ll do, I’ll borrow some.” 

So he borrowed a nice long pair that used to belong to 
Brother Rabbit’s grandfather and fastened them to his head. 
How proud Frisky Squirrel was! He strutted up the path 
showing off his fine new ears. But oh — what a commo- 
tion he caused in the forest! All the birds and the beasts 
were shocked. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” they cried. “What a dreadful monster! 
Who are you? What are you doing here?” 

“Why I’m your old friend, Frisky Squirrel. Don’t you 
know me?” ; 

“Know you! Indeed we do not! Whoever heard of a 
long-eared squirrel! How ridiculous! Go away, you dread- 
ful creature, go away!” And they drove him from the forest. 

Poor Frisky hid in the hollow of the old oak tree, a sadder 
but a much wiser squirrel. 


LANGUAGE 


Show the class an attractive picture of a squirrel, and say 
that you are going to tell a story about a squirrel whose name 
was Frisky, and that they are going to learn to tell the story, 
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The teacher then tells the story at least twice in her very 
best style. Mention some of the long words such as com- 
motion, monster, shocked and exclaimed, and give them a 
simplified meaning. 

Questions are then asked by the teacher, the pupils giving 
as nearly as possible the exact words of the story. Let several 
answer the same question. This not only helps to fix the 
story in the minds of the children, but the best of expression 
can be brought out in this way. 


Questions 
How vain was Frisky Squirrel ? 
Of what was he proud, but what didn’t he like ? 
What did he exclaim ? 
What did he borrow and where did he fasten them ? 
How did Frisky feel? 
Where did he strut and what did he show off ? 
But what did he cause in the forest ? 
How did the birds and beasts feel ? 
What did they cry? 
What did Frisky say? 
What did the birds and beasts answer and what did they do? 
Where did Frisky hide ? 


Lesson II 


The teacher again tells the story. Call on one of the pupils 
to begin. Select a suitable place and call on another pupil to 
continue the story,etc. This method keeps the children awake 
and interested. If any help is needed by the pupil reciting 
members of the class are ready to give it. Now-let one pupil 
tell the whole story and the class are ready for the dramatiza- 
tion. 

DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
Frisky Squirrel 
Brother Rabbit 
Birds and Beasts 





PosITIONs r 
Frisky me ghee and Brother Rabbit, front of the room. 
i Birds and Beasts (all the remaining pupils) back of the 
i room. 


Frisky (sighing) Oh dear! Oh dear! 

Brother Rabbit Why Frisky Squirrel, what’s the matter? 
Frisky Squirrel Oh! Brother Rabbit, I am proud of my 

glossy coat and long bushy tail, but I do not like my tiny ears. 
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Brother Rabbit Never mind, Frisky! I 
have a fine plan. How would you like to 
borrow a pair that used to belong to my grand- 
father? 

Frisky Squirrel Good! Good! Run as 
fast as you can and bring them to me. 

(Brother Rabbit runs to the other side of the 
room and brings the imaginary ears.) 

(Frisky puts on the ears, tosses his head 
and says) There now, don’t I look fine? 
I guess I'll visit my friends in the forest. 
(Struts toward the back of the room where 





Birds and Beasts are standing). 
What are you doing here! 
Birds and Beasts Know you? 


dreadful creature, go away! 


running dash toward Frisky.) 


them off! Take them off! 


like your new ears? 


but not for squirrels. 





The Song of the Leaf 


ELLA E. Preston 


A little brown bud 

Softly rocked on a tree, 
The happiest, cosiest 

Bud that could be. 


By and by the warm sun 
Coaxed it out in its green, 

The cleanest, the fairest 
Wee bud to be seen. 


It fed upon sunshine 
And fresh air and dew. 

It helped make the cool shade 
So grateful to you. 


Then autumn’s brisk breeze 
Came a-wooing it far 

And gave it a gay gown 
More gold than a star. 


It whistled so merrily 
““Come, come to me,” 

That the gay little leaf 
Fluttered down from the tree. 


It fell on the ground 
Near a murmuring brook; 
And peeped o’er the edge 
At its gay gown to look. 


Then nestling down 

Like a soft blanket spread, 
It sheltered a violet 

Plant in its bed. 


Soon its gold turned to brown, 
But the leaf was not sad. 

It was happy in making 
The little plant glad. 


Birds and Beasts (in unison) Oh! Oh! 
See that dreadful monster! Who are you? 


Frisky Squirrel Why, 1’m your old friend, 
Frisky Squirrel! Don’t you know me? 
Indeed 
we do not! Whoever heard of a long-eared 
squirrel! How ridiculous! Go away, you 


(Birds, with flapping wings, and Beasts 


(Frisky turns and runs to Brother Rabbit.) 
Frisky Squirrel O Brother Rabbit! Take 


Brother Rabbit Why, Frisky! Don’t you 


Frisky Squirrel O Brother Rabbit! Take 
them off! Long ears were made for rabbits, 
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Primary Geography as an Aid 
to Oral Expression 
Japan 


BerTHa L. CARPENTER 
(ssa large or small, love to travel; love to see 


strange new sights and become acquainted with 
strange new peoples. What they enjoy, they will talk 
about. 
A trip to Japan is rich in material for much pleasure and 
instruction. Invite your little ones to take such a trip with 
you and see how eagerly the invitation is accepted. 


THE JOURNEY 

Let the children plan the packing of the trunks and the 
start. Tell briefly of the journey across our country and 
reaching the great ocean upon whichthe real start is to be 
made. 

Make them acquainted with the great bcat which is to be 
their home for weeks. The length of the journey will be 
best realized by noting the passing of the seemingly number- 
less days and nights. As you go on, call attention to the com- 
ing of warmer weather as you near the warmer countries. 


THE ARRIVAL 

The sighting of the first land wi | be full of intense interest. 
The watching of the faint blue lines against the sky, slowly 
growing into hills and mountains,“ and finally entering 
the harbor; all this made as real as possible by pictures and 
description. 

The children will at once notice the strange boats with 
their queer square sails and will be eager for a ride in one. 


Tue House 
When you reach this new land you must first find a place 
in which to live. It cannot be a house like the one you 
have left at home, but a low house with sliding walls and an 
over-hanging, four-sided roof. 
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(At this point let the children make, in the sand table, the 
street on which they are to live, and place their house in posi- 
tion. It can be set up from the ground on stakes just as the 
real Japanese houses are.) 

A tour of inspection inside will furnish much material. 
Help the pupils to discover the strange furniture: mats for 
chairs; low trays or benches for tables; rugs for beds; blocks 
of wood for pillows, and so on. (Pictures of Japanese inter- 
iors will help much here, but in the absence of these, word 
descriptions can be made clearer by using the blackboard.) 


THE GARDEN 


After a night’s rest let your little traveling companions be 
awakened by the songs of birds which call to them from the 


garden nearby. Take them in the early morning into that 


fairy land. Let them see and smell the flowers, let them 
watch the wonderful fish in the lake and walk beneath the 
feathery trees. Perhaps they may even venture across the 
bamboo bridge. Take them there again when the lanterns 
are lighted at night. 

(Now the children are ready to make their garden with a 
lake, a bridge, trees, and lanterns. White pine twigs make 
excellent Japanese trees. The tiled walk shown in the pic- 
tured garden is made of one inch cardboard squares and the 
lake is a piece of white paper covered thickly with blue 
crayon.) 

THE STREETS AND PEOPLE 


Another day can be spent in visiting a business street. Call 
attention to the stores with their open fronts and goods dis- 
played on the street benches, the buildings crowding one on 
the other. Then, after making the acquaintance of some 
merchant who will be your guide, take your little ones out on 
one of the balconies overhanging the busy street and let them 
look down on the people below. In this way they can be- 
come acquainted with men, women and children; their per- 
sonal appearance and their dress. After this, the ride home 
in a jinrikisha will teach much. 

(These lessons should be strengthened by the use of many 
pictures show'ng the people, their ways of dressing, etc. 
use Japanese doll to show the way in which the dress is worn.) 
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OCCUPATIONS 


A trip to different shops will show clearly the occupations. 
Visit the makers of umbrellas, lanterns, fans, dolls and puz- 
zles. Watch the maker of vases at his work and see his neigh- 
bor painting pictures. Watch the women at their weav ng 
and their spinning. 

(While these excursions are going on let the children put 
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a store into ther sand vilage. The more skillful ones will 
be able to mold tiny vases or make little fans for the shelf of 
their booth.) 

Trips to rice fields and tea-growing districts will he p make 
the outdoor workers rea! to the class. 


CustoMs AND SPorTS 


Perhaps during your visit you will receive invitations to a 
real Japanese tea-party. Tell the chi'dren before-hand what 
they are to expect. Let them practise making the ceremonial 
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bow, touching the head to the floor three times. ‘They must 
also learn to sit easily on the smal mat, handle a dainty tea- 
cup carefully and so on. 

Root. 
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Compare the food of the 
Japanese and his way of eating 








with ours. 

Watch the Japanese children 
at their play. The “Feast of 
Dolls” or the “‘ Feast of Flags” 
would be full of joy for your 
boys and girls, but if you are not 
fortunate enough to be in Japan 
on either of these great holidays, 
let your little people hear of all 
the good times given to their 
Japanese brothers and sisters 
on those days. 














All journeys must come to 
an end, but each one of your 
party may choose something to 
bring home with him. You 
will find that he has it all 
selected long before you ask 
about it. 

This is merely suggestive, as 
each topic should be enlarged 
upon to a considerable extent. 

Encourage the children to 
tell of each new topic ag they 
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learn about it. After their 
return to America a splendid 
review of the whole can be 
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obtained by their telling about theirsjourney to those who 
remained at home. Here is an account of the beginning of 
the trip, as told by a sécond grade boy without any sugges- 
tions or questions by the teacher: 

“‘When we started for Japan we packed up our clothes 
and some of the things we might need to use over there that 
would take the place of the Japanese things we didn’t know’ 
how to use, 
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“After we went away across our country we took a 
big boat called an ocean liner. We sailed and _ sailed 
for a long time, and we couldn’t see anything but water 
and sky. 

“By and by we began to see land and then we came into.a 
place where there were lots of boats with queer sails. We 
had got to Japan.” 








Primary Geography I 
CHRISTIANA MouNT 
(Book rights reserved) 


T is often impossible for teachers to obtain the material 
necessary for the development of the preliminary work 
in geography. These lessons are planned to obviate 
that difficulty. Only the ordinary articles found in the 

school-room are used. 

It is recommended that the pupils perform the experiments 
necessary for the development of the work. We, as teachers, 
are prone to do too much. It is our place to point the way 
and to suggest, but to let the pupils act. To be sure the work 
will proceed very slowly at first, particularly if they have been 
accustomed to the pouring in process, but the results will be 
thoroughly satisfactory in the end. 

Many teachers object to the teaching of set definition and. 
correct terms. Children have small vocabularies. They 
need to have them enlarged. Correct terms should be taught 
from the beginning and the children should he required to use 
them. How many of us have struggled with such statements 
as “You must times it,” and ‘‘Two take away one,” and other 
expressions of that ilk? Roark in his ‘““Method of Educa- 
tion” says, ‘If a pupil is able to undertake a subject, he is 
ab’e to learn the terms technical to that subject and they 
should not be diluted for him.” 

“act to be developed — Air absorbs moisture. 


Throw a milk-weed seed or feather into the air. What 
does it do? Why? Take a deep breath. What did you 
draw or take in? What is in this room although we cannot 
see it? Where else do we find air? 

Pass a wet sponge over the blackboard, a s'ate, the win- 
dow. Give the term moisture. Breathe upon the window- 
pane, upon the blackboard, a slate, upon the hand. Watch 
the disappearance of ithe moisture. Where has it gone? 

Place the end of a piece of blotting paper or a piece of chalk 
in the ink. Watch the ink travel up the chalk and paper. 
Give the word absorbs. Ask for ano her word or words hav- 
ing the same meaning. The air absorbs the moi-ture just 
as the blo‘ter does the ink. 

Ask the pupils to furnish facts from their own obser- 
vation which will illustrate the fact to be developed. “If 
there is a paucity of ideas a few questions wil! often pave 
the way. 


Questions 

What will happen to the ink if we leave the wells un- 
covered? Why? 

What happens to the water on the floor when mamma 
scrubs it? Why? 

Where does some of the water go after the rain? Why? 

Insist upon complete statements and the use of the word 
absorbs. 

Summary — Air absorbs moisture. 
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VAPOR 

Review — What does the air do to moisture ? 

Air absorbs moisture. Air draws up moisture. Air sucks 
up moisture. 

Give illustrations making a complete statement and using 
the correct terms each time. 

Fact to be developed — Water in particles so fine that we 
cannot see them is vapor. 

Where did the moisture go when it left the blackboard ? 

Why can you not see it? It was not destroyed. It was 
changed into fine particles or pieces called vapor. This 
vapor is floating about in the air of the room though we can- 
not see it. The air holds the vapor just as a sponge holds 
water. 

Summary — Water in particles so fine that we cannot see 
them is vapor. ; 


Action or Heat ON MOISTURE 


Review the previous lessons, being sure that the pupils 
understand the meaning of each word. 

Fact to be developed — The greater the heat the more 
quickly the moisture disappears. 


another with same amount of water and place it in the shade 
or away from the radiator. 
Observe from which the moisture disappears more quickly. 
What caused it to disappear ? 
What besides air will take away moisture ? 
What season of the year is best for drying clothes? Why? 
Refer to the rain on the sidewalk in warm and cold weather, 
in summer and winter. Pupils give original illustrations. 
Summary — Both sun and air help to draw the moisture 
from the earth. The greater the heat the more quickly the 
moisture disappears. 


EVAPORATION 


Place a moist hand upon the blackboard. What hap- : 
pened to the moisture. Prove that the heat makes the mois- 


ture disappear more quickly. 

Into what did the water change when it was absorbed by 
the air? 

Drill on the definition of vapor. 

Fact — The changing of water into vapor is evaporation. 

When the water changes to vapor we say it evaporates. 

What caused evaporation in this room? What will cause 
evaporation from the oceans, lakes, ponds, and rivers? 

Evaporation continues until there is no more moisture or 
until the air cannot contain any more. The air takes the 
moisture from all parts of the earth, all the time, enough to fill 
barrels and barrels full. We know that this is so for it comes 
back to us in the form of rain, hail, snow, etc. 

Summary — When water is changed to vapor we say it 
evaporates. The changing of water to vapor is evaporation. 


CONDENSATION 


Before taking up this lesson it is well to be sure that the 
previous lessons are thoroughly understood. 

The teacher may illustrate some point and call for the state- 
ment, or she may make the statement and call upon a child 
to illustrate. In every case use familiar illustrations. 

Facts to be taught — Cold changes vapor to water. The 
changing of vapor to water is condensation. 

Repeat the experiment of breathing upon the window, the 
blackboard, the slate. Touch the board, window or slate 
How do they feel? 

What does your breath look like when it is on the window ? 
How does your breath feel? What happened to your breath 
when it touched the cold window? Refer to.the windows 
on washday, the breath in winter, the horses in winter. Elicit 
the fact that in every case the moisture is warmer than the 
surface it touches or the air. 

Then what does cold do to vapor? 

When vapor is turned to water it condenses. 

Give term, Condensation. Call for more illustrations. 

Summary — Cold changes vapor to water. The changing 
of vapor to water is condensation. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Prove that air absorbs moisture. 

What is vapor? 

Why can’t we see it? 

What takes place when the clothes are drying ? 

What causes the evaporation ? 

What happens when the moisture touches the window- 
panes on wash day ? 

Illustrate condensation. Why can we see the moisture ? 

Why can’t we see our breath in this room ? 


DEw 

Fact to be developed — When the moisture in the air floats 
against the cool grass and leaves it is condensed. This is dew. 
Breathe on a window-pane or a small looking-glass. What is 
the difference between the window-pane or the glass and the 
breath ? 

What happened.to the moisture? To condense means to 
form into tiny drops of water. 

How many have ever seen little drops of water upon the 
leaves and grass early in the morning? ‘The leaves and blades 


. Of grass were colder than the moisture because they gave off 
Wet a slate and place it in the sun or on the radiator. Wet . 


the heat they have taken in during the day very quickly, so 
that when the moisture touched them it was condensed just 
as it is condensed on the window-pane. We call these drops 
of water, dew. The pebbles do not give back the heat as 
quickly as the leaves and blades of grass, so we often find the 
walks dry when the grass is wet. Refer to condensation on 
pitcher of ice water. 
— When the moisture in the air floats against 
the cool grass and leaves it is condensed. » This is dew. 
“Mother,” said little Mabel 
While I am sound asleep 
The pretty grass and lovely flowers 
Do nothing else but weep.” 


What seem like tears,’ the mother said, 
“Ts the refreshing dew; 
The gracious Father sends it down 
Each morn and eve anew.” 


CLouDS 


Fact to be developed — A collection of heavy vapor high 
in the air is a cloud. When the moisture rises high in the air 
it often meets a cold current of air and is condensed. It is 
then called clouds. 

What takes up the moisture from the earth? Sun and air 
drawing up the moisture all the time. 

What happens to your breath on a cold day? What direc- 
tion does it take ? 

What do you think will happen to the moisture when it 
rises high enough to meet a cold current of air or when it 
touches the tops of cold mountains? 

Your breath forms a little cloud on'a cold day. How can 
you form a little cloud in the house on wash day? Steam is 
little particles of water. 

Clouds are little particles of water. 

Show the cloud pictures which the United States Weather 
Bureau will send free on application. Explain that each 
cloud tells something. Allow the pupils to select the rain 
cloud, the thunder cloud, etc. 

Of course it would be better to take the pupils out-of-doors, 
but that is not always possible. 

Clouds on a mountain. Tell the story of Mercury and his 
sheep. 

Summary — A collection of heavy vapor high in the air 
is a cloud. When the vapor rises high in the air it often meets 
a cold current and is condensed. It is then called clouds. 

‘High above us slowly sailing, 
- Little clouds so soft and white, 
They are like the wings of angels 
Watching o’er us day and night. 


Foc 
Facts to be developed — When clouds are low down near 
the earth they are called fog or mist. 
Review clouds. Refer to the steam in the kitchen. Tell 
the pupils that when they walk in the steam they are walking 
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inacloud. Ask how many have ever 
awakened in the morning and have 
been unable to see across the street ? 
Ask for the name of the cloud that 
prevented them from seeing. The 
clouds were too heavy to rise. The 
air above pressed them down. Fogs 
in England and Newfoundland. 
Danger. : 

Summary — When clouds are low 
down near the earth they are called fog 
or mist. 


RaIN 


Fact to be developed — When clouds 
are cooled the little particles of moisture 
gather into large drops and fall as rain. 

Repeat the formation of clouds. 
Refer to the formation of tiny clouds 
in the room on wash day and what 
happened when the moisture touched 
the window. Call attention to the fact 
that very often the small drops came 
together and formed large ones. What 
happened then? In the same way 
the cold winds chill particles of 
moisture until they form larze drops. 
These drops are so heavy that the air 

cannot support them any longer, so 
they fall to the earth as rain. Con- 
densation — often formed by the tops 
of mountains. 

Summary — When clouds are cooled 
the little particles of moisture gather 
into large drops and fall as rain. 

Effects of rain — Fill springs, wear 
away the surface of the earth, drink for 
plants, animals and people, cleanses, 
helps to fill rivers, lakes, oceans, etc. 
Trouble caused by lack of rain. 


How beautiful is the rain! 
After the dust and heat, 

In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 

How beautiful is the rain! 


HAIL 


Facts to be developed — When the raindrops freeze in 
falling we have hail. Sometimes the raindrops freeze as they 
fall. They come down like little pieces of ice. We say it hails. 

Shape, size, damage done by hailstones. 

Summary — When the raindrops freeze in fal'ing, we have 
hail. 

SNOW 

Fact to be developed — When the moisture freezes before 
it forms into drops it is called snow. 

Sometimes the vapor freezes before it forms into drops. 
It floats down in tiny white particles. They are white be- 
cause they contain air. How many can tell me the name? 
How many know the number the snowflakes like. 

Uses of snow —blanket for vegetation, prevents ground 
from freezing, fertilizes, gives pleasure to children, helps to 
fill springs and rivers, cleanses air. 

Houses of snow. 

Story of the Hospice of St. Bernard. 


Out of the bosom of the air, 

Out of the cloud folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 

Descends the snow. 


MAIN Points oF Lessons 
Air and sun absorb moisture. 
Moisture is absorbed in the form of vapor. 
The changing of moisture to vapor is evaporation. 
Vapor rises because it is light. 
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A Story Picture 


Vapor is really water-dust. 

The particles are too fine to be visible. 

The vapor rises until it meets a cold current of air or a 
cold mountain top. 

Condensation takes place. 

Clouds are formed 

A fog is a cloud unable to rise. 

Further condensation causes rain. 

If the raindrops freeze in falling hailstones are formed. 

If the vapor freezes before it forms into large drops snow is 
formed. 





Off for School 


Hurry! hurry! is the rule 

On the days we go to school; 

Just as soon as breakfast’s done, 
’Round about the house we run, 
Looking here and looking there, 
Finding things ’most anywhere. 
Father, walking to and fro, 

Hurries Jack who’s always slow. 
Mother, glancing at the clock, 
Smoothes out Mary’s rumpled frock; 
Tells us children to make haste; 
Says there isn’t time to waste; 

Goes down with us to the gate; 
Says she hopes we won’t be late. 
Then away we hurry fast, 

Off to school again at last.—S#. Nicholas 
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Beginning Geography 
G. F. A. 
QO: course of study calls fora teaching of the geography 


of our county in the third grade. The work as ox t- 

lined in the manual consists of lists of the important 

valleys, mountains, and rivers with .heir tributaries; 
of the towns and cities; of the mines, products, and mant- 
factres, etc. 

I was not satisfied to teach merely these lists, so I made a 
thorough study of the county myself. I travelled over much 
of it, became familiar with most of its valleys and roads, and 
what I could not go to see, I asked about. I visited mines, 
climbed the highest mountain peaks, went through many of 
its factories. I read up the history of the county, and talked 
with old settlers about the early days. 

Thus equipped I was ready to begin work with the children 
by telling them stories of pioneer days, always carefully locat- 
ing the scene of the story. 

From this historical phase of the subject, we naturally 
passed on into a discussion of present-day places, people, in- 
dustries, and crops. Before the number of places mentioned 
became confusing, I roughly drew bird’s eye pictures of differ- 
ent parts of the county; each time making it very plain that 
we were looking from a certain definite peak, familiar to all. 
From the known to the unknown, always. : 

This was followed by flat diagrams to show, first, the moun- 
tain peaks and ranges; second, the valleys and rivers; third, 
the roads. After drill on this, I placed the outline map of the 
county on the board; also, had a number of small maps cut 
from heavy paper for seat work practice in copying. The 
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pupils practiced from both of these models until they had 
gained some skill in the work. Then I gave them small 
boards (tops to chalk boxes, two to each child, to be specific) 
on which they and I sketched the county in outline. We 
talked over together where we wanted to put our mountains, 
and dotted in the general directions. We did the same for 
the streams and important towns. 

Now we were ready to build our county out of clay. Com- 
posite clay of a brown color worked satisfactorily for this. 
I have varied this by drills in molding from moist sand. This 
latter is more rapid, if less accurate. 

The children soon got the knack of pinching the putty-like 
clay into long strips and properly placing them on our dotted 
mountain-lines. Care had to be taken that the higher moun- 
tain peaks stood out above the lower and unnamed points. 
The general slope o° the land was kept in mind, and the 
valley floors accordingly ‘“‘paved.” A sharp pencil run along 
the course of the streams brought out that feature. Tiny 
round holes marked the towns. 

With this clearly worked out relief map, the main points 
were easily learned. We thoroughly enjoyed placing the 
products by suggestive material stuck in the soft clay; Seeds 
for fruits and grains; metal and stone for the minerals; splin- 
ters of wood for lumber, etc. 

I have used work similar to this for certain parts of fourth 
and fifth grade geography; but of course with m=ch less stress 
on this phase of the subject. 

I have always found time for this work although in country 
schools of all the grades. An average of five minutes per day 
is a working margin for the third grade. 

I trust that my program will never be too full to let me do 
this work with the beginners in geography. 


*Cnas. E. Boyp 
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Counting Helps 
Evetyn L. TAINTOR 


T™ ability to count is an accomplishment much prized 
by children. 

I have often thought that a child feels more proud 

when he is able to count to one hundred than he does 
over his first reading book even, which is supposed to be the 
goal of his heart’s desire. 

Possibly it is because there is a sort of jingle to it that ap- 
peals to his sense of rhythm; but I think more likely it is due 
to the fact that so much counting is used in children’s games. 
He likes to be able to tell how many marbles he has, how many 
times he can jump rope without missing; and how many paces 
away he has knocked the “‘pickie,” etc. 

Hearing the older children count by fives or tens in “‘hide- 
and-seek,’’ or the big boys calling the signals for football, in- 
ves s the idea of number with a halo, and smaller children 
will often learn these counting names long before they can 
count in regular order. 

I have also found it true that the majority of children have 
‘earned to count (to <ome extent, at least) before they come 
to school at all. 

Some are taught by older brothers and sisters, but more 
learn by the constant repetition heard in play in the same 
way that they learn the various jingles for ‘counting out” 
games. ; 

Since learning to count is simply a feat of memory, the more 
repetition there is in connection with school work or play the 
sooner it is learned. . Fortunately, it is one of the few things 
that do not need special time, but can be easily taught in the 
odds and ends of time and in rest periods. 


I have found that even the children who do not speak Eng- 


lish learn to repeat the number names long before they really 
understand what they mean. 

Here are a few of the ways of combining rest exercises and 
counting which have proved both helpful and enjoyable to the 
children. 


Count and clap. 
Count and wave a flag. 
Count and pull a rope. 
Count and pat your head. 
Count and pat your sides. 
Count and drive a nail. 
Count and turn a wheel. 
Count and saw wood. 
g Count and fold arms. 
1o Count and tap your desk. 
11 Count and open and shut your hands. 
12 Count and bow your head. 
13 Count and swing one foot. 
14 Count and tap the floor with one foot. 
15 Count and brush your teeth. 
16 Count and brush your clothes. 
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17. Count and brush your shoes. 
18 Count and turn the rope for some one to jump. 


(Children standing opposite each other in two rows can do 
this very realistically.) 

19 Count and crack a whip. 

20 Count and fan yourself. 

21 Count and whittle a stick. 

22 Count and ring a bell. 

23 Count and wave your hands. 

24 Count and strike your fist on your other hand. 

25 Count and shake the popper for popcorn. 

26 Count and swing on your desk. 


Of course these cannot all be used in one exercise. 
Indeed théy will last several weeks with a few new ones 
added each day. In many of them drill can be obtained in 
using “‘right”’ or ‘“‘left” arms or feet as directed. 

I usually begin by asking them to count to ten each time 
because ten seems to be a natural stopping place. When this 
has been learned so well that it is losing some of its zest vary 
the exercise by making the count stop at other numbers. This 
livens up the exercise to almost its original enthusiasm, and is 
the most valuable kind of sense training besides. As, for in- 
stance: 


Touch your desk 5 times. 
Wave a flag 11 times. 
Pound a nail 8 times. 
Swing on your desk 2 times. 


>wWN H 


(Always use a small number here because ot tatigue. ) 
5 Jump rope 7 times. 
This can be varied in a still harder way, as: 
Begin at 7 and count to 15. 
Begin at 3 and count to 11. 


Begin at 14 and count to 25. 
Begin at 20 and count to 30. 


Wn eH 


It is also good fun to count backwards. This will be done 
easily after the first step, counting f om 1o to 1, is mastered. 

A further variation is to have some one child perform the 
motion while the other children count. 

As, for instance: 


Touch all the erasers in the room while we count them. 
Touch all the desks in the first row. 

Touch the children in 2 rows. 

Touch the pictures on one side of the room. 
Touch the pencils in 3 ows. 

Touch the plants in the windows. 

Touch the books on my desk. 

Touch the chairs in the front of the room. 

g Touch the heads of to little girls. 

12 Touch the shoulders of 10 boys. 

1t See how many hair ribbons there are in the room. 
12 See how many neckties in the room. 
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13 Count the ink wells. 

14 Count the blossoms on our plants. 

is Count the words on some part of the blackboard. 
16 Count the curtains in the room. 

17 Count the doors in the room. 

18 Count the windows in the room. 

19 Count the walls in the room. 

20 Hold up all the hands in 3 rows while we count. 


It is not necessary in these exercises to choose objects which 
are represented in large numbers about the room The 
training in counting and observation is just as good with 
smaller numbers. Moreover, by using small numbers more 
children can take part in the exercises. These are valuable 
and enjoyable also as rest exercises. The rest comes as 
much in the opportunity to change the position of the body as 
in the actual motions. In performing the various motions, 
or in watching while some child touches objects, the body is 
involuntarily relaxed and thus rested and refreshed. 

The change of thought is a rest in the same way. 

Tliese simple exercises are designed especially for first grade 
children, but they can be carried on into second and third 
grade work by simply making the work a bit harder and more 
abstract. 

Straight counting will naturally be followed in those grades 
with counting by twos, threes, fours, etc. 





Two Years in Arithmetic 


Avice Day PRATT 


HE story of the first year having been detailed, the 
story of the second year may be abridged, the imagina- 
tion of the reader being called into requisition for 
filling in the outline. 

At the beginning of their second year, the children were 
familiar with and had at their command every possib'e com- 
bination of numbers up to twenty. ; 

The first lesson of the sccond year was in this wise: 

Each child was furnished with paper and pencil, twenty 
sticks of equal lengih, and several rubber bands for binding 
the sticks in bundles. : 

This problem was presented to them: . 

“‘Johnny’s father kept a school supply and stationery 
store. When Johnny was dismissed from school for the 
summer vacation, his father oftea employed him to deliver 
parcels. ‘I will pay you in pencils, John,’ he said. ‘Then 
when school begins, you can sell them to your school-mates.” 
He gave John a strong wooden box with three compartments. 

Let us each make a picture of the box. 

(The teacher then pictured on the blackboard what she 
wished the children to picture on paper.) 

“You can keep the pencils in the first compartment on the 
right until you have earned ten,’’ said his father. 

“When you have ten pencils you can bind them in a bundle 
and place them in the next compartment. If, after a 
time, you have earned as many as ten bundles of ten, you 
can bind them in a bundle of one hundred, and place them 
in the third compartment,” 

(The children would almost inevitably know, by this time, 


‘that ten tens make one hundred ) 


“The first compartment, then belongs to the single pencils 
or the Ones; let us mark it so; the second compartment to 
the bundles of ten or the Tens; mark that also; and the third 
to the bundles of one hundred or the Hundreds. Write ‘the 
words, 
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Seno Ongo_ 



































“Now, on the first day, John earned three pencils. Lay 
three sticks aside on your desks, and write the number three 
in the first compartment of your picture. On the next day 
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he earned five and on the next day four. On the even'ng of 


the third day, John counted his pencils. 


How many did he earn on the first day?” ‘Thre 
‘“‘How many on the second day?” “Five.” 
“How many are three and five?” ‘‘ Eight.” 


“How many did he earn on the third day?” 

“Four.” 

“‘How many are eight and four?” 

“Twelve.” 

“‘Had he earned enough to make a bundle of ten ?”’ 

**Yes, and two more.” 

“Make ten of your sticks into a bundle and lay the two 
remaining sticks on the right side of the bundle of ten. 

“Let us make a new picture and show the one bundle of 
-s in the Tens place, and the two ones left in the Ones’ 
place.” 
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*‘How many pencils had he?” 

“Twelve.” 

““Yes, twelve (12) or one ten and two ones.” 

“‘Now, on the next day, John earned four and on the next 












































four. Then he counted again.” 
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Children ‘He had another bundle of ten.” 


“Very well, make another bundle and place it in the 
tens place. Had he any pencils left?” 

“ec No.” 

‘Let us make another picture. 

“How many bundles of ten had John?” 

“Two.” 

“‘And how many pencils are two bundles of ten?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Yes, twenty (20), two tens and no ones.” 

On the occasion of their second lesson, the children were 


sent to the blackboard, where they made pictures of John’s 


box, drawing the three compartments and picturing the pen- 
cils within — erasing the single pencils as they were made into 
bundles of ten. 
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On the third day the children were told just to “play” 
that the picture of the box was before them, and to count the 
pencils as before, writing the new combination just below, 
and being careful to place the tens to the left of the ones 
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From this time on the children added daily, often returning 
to the use of the picture for the sake of clearness. 

The fact that the figures may represent a great variety of 
objects as well as the pencils was constantly emphasized. 

For a week or so, the single column was used. 

The children were required to add orally and by combina- 
tions, as: ‘‘Five and four are nine, nine and three are twelve, 
twelve and five are seventeen,” etc. 

Counting on fingers or mentally was carefully avoided — 
as the amount of each combination should be instantly recog- 
nized. 

When all were directed to add quietly at the blackboard the 
strictest attention to each one’s own work was required. Any 
child who showed a tendency to depend upon another was at 
once placed apart by himself. 

To aid in fixing the habit of adding by combinations the 
partial results were sometimes set down as found. 

Illustration: 


4 22 
3 18 
6 15 
2.9 
a 9 
5 
22 


Again the work was al:ogether mental. All were told to 
withhold the final result till a signal was given, when all simul- 
taneously wrote down their answers. This was a good test 
of individual accuracy. 

At about this point the work in addition was laid aside in 
favor of a thorough drill on the “combinations.” 

The combinations were kept always’before the children on 
chart or blackboard and both individual and concert drills 
were frequently conducted. 

The following is an example of the oral drill: 


3+ 5; 8—5 =, 8—3,=5+ ?=8, 
?+3=8 34+ ?=8 8—?=3, 8—?=5 
And so on with all the combinations. 
Next examples were given as follows: 
Add: 
5 15 25 45 75 
3 3 3 3 3 


It was seen at once, that, in a case like this, in which the 


combination of ones amounted to less than ten, the sum of 
the ones was always the same and the tens were not increased. 

It was next discovered that when the combination of ones 
amounted to more than ten, the Ones’ figure in the result 


would be always the same, while the Tens were increased by 
one. 


Illustration: Add: 
8 18 28 68 48 
5 5 5 5 5 
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rhe picture was resorted to occasionally. 
The children were drilled as follows: 
“What are 58 + 6?” 
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If the child questioned showed hesitation, the question was 
asked: . 

‘What are 8 + 6?” 

“Fourteen.” 

“Then what are 58 + 6?” 

The answer would be given at once. “64.” 





A Model Lesson 


Plan for the Development of Subtraction 
KATHARINE PRENDERGAST 


Reason jor selection 
1 Subtraction is one of the fundamental steps in Arith- 
metic. 


2 The pupils need it in much of the work that follows 


through the grades. 
AIM 
To teach subtraction. 
Pupils’ preparation 

1 The development and application of reading and 
writing numbers. 

2 Addition. 

Teachers’ preparation with class 

What is a unit? 

Show me a unit. (Children show a number of different 
units saying, “This pencil.is a unit.” “A book 
is a unit,” etc.) 

The Material. 

Each child is supplied with a bundle of sticks. 
Presentation 

First Step. 

You may take 7 sticks. (At first I do not say 7 units.) 

How many units have you? “I have 7 units.” 

Take away 4 units. How many units are left? 

“Three, units are left.” 

7 units less 4 units are how many units? 

“7 units less 4 units are 3 units.” 

7 less 4 equals what? 

Follow with a number of such problems. 

Second Step. 

How many units in a ten? 

Take 17 units. 

- How many tens have you? How many units have 
you ? 

In writing a two figure number where do we always place 

our units, at the right or left ? 

“We place units at the right and tens at the left.” (Chil- 

dren have learned this in addition. 

Place your 7 units at the right. 

Place your ten at the left of the units. 

From 7 units take 4 units. 

4 units from 7 units = how many nite? 

No tens from 1 ten = how many tens? 

17 less 4 = what? 

Follow with a number of these problems, subtracting 

a number of one digit from a number of two 
digits where the units figure in the minuend 


is always greater than the units figure in the ° 


subtrahend. 
Third Step. 

Take 27 units. 

Where are units placed? Where are tens placed? 

From 27 units take 14 units. 

14 is how many tens and units? 

4 units from 7 units = how many units? 

1 ten from 2 tens = how many tens? 

27 less 14 = what? 

After the class has worked this problem with sticks I 
ask: What was the first number I gave? 

“Twenty-seven.” 

What number did you take away from it? 

“Fourteen.” 

I place 27 on board and under it the number 14, being 
very careful to place 4 units exactly under 7 
units and 1 ten exactly under 2 tens, (If children 
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are taught constant care in this from the begin- 
ning much carelessness is warded off.) 

When you worked this problem with your sticks what 
did you do first? 

“T took 4 units from 7 units.” 

Now look at the board and work the problem. 

4 units from 7 units = how many units? : 

“4 units from 7 units = 3 units.” (I write the 3 units 
under the units.) 

1 ten from 2 tens = how many tens? 

“1 ten from 2 tens = 1 ten.” (I write the result under 
the tens.) 

17 less 4 = what? Later the child himself will write the 
numbers to be subtracted on the board, will tell 
the subtraction, and write the result. 

In this third step each problem after being worked with 
sticks by the class, is worked with figures on the 
board, the teacher writing as the child tells her 
what to write. 

Fourth Step. 

Take 25 units. How many tens and units is that? 

The units are placed where? 

“The units are placed at the right.” 

The tens are placed where? 

“The tens are placed at the left of the units.” 

Take away 7 units. Have you 7 units? 

“No, I have only 5 units.” 

Then how can you take away 7 units? Is there any 
way of getting more units? (Sometimes chil- 
dren will say they can take 2 units from the 
tens place.) 

We can have only tens in tens place. 

If you take 2 units from one of the tens can what remains 
be left in the tens place? 

‘“‘No, because what remains is not a ten,” 

. (Some child may now be quick enough to see that in order 
to get more units in our units place a whole ten 
must be taken from the tens place, or the class 
may have to be told this.) 

Take a ten and put it in the units place. 

How many units have you now? 

“T have 15 units, because 1 ten and 5 units make 15 
units.” 

Now can you take away 7 units? 

Do so. 

7 units from 15 units leave how many units? 

How many tens are left in tens place? 

No ten from 1 ten leaves how many tens? 

Give many problems such as this until this step is well 
understood by the class, calling different chil- 
dren to tell how to work figure problems on board 
as soon as they are worked with sticks by the 
class. 

What have we been doing to-day? (The answer will 
probably be, ‘“‘We have been taking away.” 
Here the word subtracting is given.) What is 
subtracting ? 

“Subtracting is taking away.” 

Fifth Step. 

Take 30 units. How many tens is that? How many 
units? . 

Take away 8 units. 

Before you can take away 8 units what must you do? 

“T must take a ten and put it in units place.” 

Do so. 

How many units have you now? 

“T have to units.” 

How many tens are left in tens place ? 

‘> tens are left in tens place.” 

Now, take away 8 units, 

“8 units from 10 units leave 2 units.” 

Subtract the tons. 

“No tens from 2 tens leave 2 tens.” 

30 less 8 = what? 

(The problem is then put on board thus: 


30 
8 
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Some child subtracts saying, “I can’t take away 8 units 
from no units so I take a ten and bring it to the 
units place, and then I have to units. 8 units 
from io units = 2 tens. 

No tens from 2 tens leave 2 tens. 

30 less 8 = 22.” 

Drill until class has mastered this step. 


Sixth Step. 
How many units ina ten? How many tensin a hundred ? 
(No sticks now.) 

Teacher writes problem on board and calls child to sub- 
tract. 
524 
126 


The child says, “I can’t take 6 units from 4 units so 
I bring 1 ten over into units place and then I 
have 14 units. 6 units from 14 units = 8 units. 
I can’t take 2 tens from 1 ten so I bring one 
hundred over into tens place and then I have 
11 tens. 2 tens from 11 tens leave 9g tens. 1 
hundred from 4 hundred leaves 3 hundred.” 

The difference of 524 and 126 is what? 

Seventh Step. 

No sticks now. Problem is written on ‘board and a 

child is called to subtract. 


400 
63 


We have no units and no tens in our minuend. 
some units. Where can we get any? 

(The class may have to be told that they must get them 
from the hundreds place and then the bringing 
over step by step will need to be explained. 

If you take 1 hundred and bring it to units place how 
many units will you have? 

May we have too in the units place ? 

(The children have already learned that in no place may 
we have more than one figure. ) 

Take 1 hundred and put it in tens place and you will 
have how many tens? : 

Now you can get 1 ten from the tens place and put it in 
the units place. Then you will have how many 
units? 

(Before allowing subtraction, get class to tell you how 
many units, tens, and hundreds are now in the 
different places in the minuend.) 

A teacher must of course be guided by her own judg- 
ment as to the number of problems necessary 
to give a clear understanding of each step and 
for a long time following this development work 
problems aiding the class to master the intri- 
cacies of subtraction will need to be given. 

The names subtrahend, minuend, difference, and the 
name of the minus sign will be given gradually. 

The class will need drill on the different ways of stating 
subtraction problems such as: From 14 take 8; 
75 less 42; 83 minus 51; 74—23; subtract 32 
from 65; 72, subtract 65; the minuend is 125, 
the subtrahend is 63; the difference is what ? 


We need 


GENERALIZATION 


Definition of subtraction. 


The result of the process in subtraction is called the 
. difference. 


CoMPARISON 


Subtraction is really addition. We add the smaller 


number to another number to get the larger 
number. 


APPLICATION 


This comes in much of the arithmetic work that follows 
in school and is made all through life, 
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The Best Tonic 


Mary ELLERTON 


The best tonic for teachers is out-of-doors, Sunshine and 
fresh air will cure many a sick headache; a brisk walk will 
discourage many a fit of the blues. Bicycling, golf, tennis, 
skating, all have their virtues, but are not within the reach of 
all. Walking is a sport for the many, the only equipment 
necessary being active limbs and a stout resolution. For, 
good as it is for us all, it takes a strong resolution to keep 
oneself out of doors long enough in all seasons. It is easy 
enough in summer, spring and fall, but when winter comes 
we are prone to take only the scanty little walk between home 
and school twice a day. When the wintry skies are fair, 
we may stay out fifteen minutes longer than necessary, but 
when the bitting wind cuts our faces, how quickly we seek 
our cosy room and the rest of the pillow-piled couch. 

There is little time for a long walk on Saturday. Sunday 
means church, with a walk in the afternoon perhaps. But one 
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day in seven is not enough. Every teacher should be out of 
doors at least an hour and a half each day. If she is well 
enough to teach school, she should be able to take a daily 
four-mile walk without fatigue. And a good brisk walk it 
should be, too: No skimpy little constitutional, taken with 
a load of school books on one arm. Leave the books behind; 
get, if possible, a companion who will not talk school, and then 
set out with the firm determination not to return until your 
mental pedometer registers four miles to your credit. 

If it storms hard, and a walk is out of the question, open 
your window and let the out-of-door air come in. Take at 
least ten minutes’ vigorous exercise. Breathe deeply. Count 
or hum a, tune as you exercise. Bein earnest. Enjoy yourself. 
Forget everything but the fun you are having. At the end 
of the ten minutes your blood will be tingling down to your 
finger-tips,.and your brain will be clear. 

The best tonic for teachers is the out-of-door air. If you 
wish to be happy in your work, if you wish to live up to the 
best that is in you, take a good liberal dose of my tonic to-day, 
to-morrow, and every day in the year. 





Pony Song 


L. RountTREE-SMITH 
Allegretto 


CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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Work in Clay Modelling done by Primary Children 





The Boy Who could not Read 


Mary ELLerTON 


" WO years in school,” mused Miss Hardy, ‘ inal not 
able to read a line! It is absurd!” She looked 
across the room to where Billy’s head, with its mop 
of tousled curls, bent over his desk. She recalled 

her talk with Billy’s father, his assertion that the boy was 

either stupid or obstinate, that he had been a trial to his 
previous teachers, and a disappointment to his parents. 

Could she help him? 

Miss Hardy’s eyes rested thoughtfully on the boy’s bent 
head. 

“It’s a fine head,” she said, ‘ 
I can help him — and I will.” 

She placed a primer upon her desk, and a box beside the 
primer. Then she called Billy. 

As he neared the desk, Billy spied the primer. 

“T can’t read in a new book,” he said, panic in his voice. 
‘I can’t even read in my old one. Really I can’t, Miss 
Hardy!” 

Miss Hardy smiled reassvringlv. 

“To you like to play games, Billy?” she asked. 

““Why — y-e-s’m!” Billy answered rather doubtfully. 

Miss Hardy laid her hand on the box. 

“There are thirty soldiers in this box,’ she said. 
going to show you how to play a battle game with them.” 

She opened the box and took out a pack of cards. On each 
card was printed a simple phonogram. (The set included 
all the consonants and short vowel sounds, as well as qu, sh, 
ch, wh, th.) 

“Miss Dudley had some cards like those,” 
Billy, “‘but I never could learn them all.” 

“T call them soldiers,” said Miss Hardy. ‘Do you know 
the name of this one?” She held up the first card. 

Billy gave the correct sound, 

“That is your soldier,” said Miss Hardy. 
the line of battle.” 
blotter. 

Billy’s eyes sparkled as he placed the soldier-on his side 
of the line. 

He named five cards in succession correctly, 
sixth he failed. 

“That is my soldier,” said Miss Hardy,” and placed it on 
her side of the line. 

Billy set his lips firmly. 

“You won’t get many more,” he said. And so it proved, 
for when the pack was gone, Billy had twenty-four soldiers 
and Miss Hardy had only six. 


‘and a manly face. Certainly 


commented 


“And this is 
She drew a chalk line across her desk 


but on the 


eke 


“Now the battle begins,” said Miss Hardy. “I shall try 
to get your soldiers, and you may try to get mine. If you 
fail to name any one of your soldiers I may point out, I 
get him, but on the other hand, if you can name any one of 
my soldiers, you get him.” 

The battle waged furiously for five minutes, and ended in 
victory for Billy. 

“That’s a great game!” said Billy, as Miss Hardy gathered 
up the cards. “I'd like another.” 

“To-morrow,” said Miss Hardy, smiling. 

Each day for a week, Miss Hardy and Billy played the game, 
and each day the battle was shorter. 

Then Miss Hardy varied the game. She showed Billy how 
to make words by blending the sounds — like c-a-t, cat; r-u-n, 
run; p-i-n, pin, etc. 

Then she divided the cards equally. 

“Tf any one of my cards will help you to make a word, you 
may have it,’”’ she said. “But if you fail on any word I may 
make from your cards, you lose them.” 

This was a harder game, but in a week’s time Billy won. 

Then one day when Miss Hardy opened the box, Billy saw 
two big new cards in it. 

Miss Hardy took them out and laid them on the desk. 

“T call these the two generals,” she said. ‘Perhaps you 
can tell me their names.” 

“*T can,’ and ‘I see,’” said Billy, promptly. 

“I’m glad to see that you know the generals,” said Miss 
Hardy. “That will make the game more interesting. Now 
I will take one general, and you the other. You may try to 
capture my general, and I shall try to capture yours. The 
way to do it is this. Make a word with three or more of your 
cards, place the word after my big card (use “a” or “the” 
if you need it), then if you have made a story, your soldiers 
will have captured my general. Of course I shall try to get 
your general in the same way. And I may get my general 
back again if you cannot tell me the story I make with him. 
Now, the battle ison! You may have the first shot.” 

Billy set to work with shining eyes. Every story he made 
Miss Hardy printed in a blank book, which Billy proudly 
carried to his seat at the end of the game. 

Before the game began, on the next day, Billy read all the 
stories in his blank book. Then came the battle game again. 
Miss Hardy had retired one general and introduced a new 
one, “I have.” Billy struggled manfully, but was defeated. 

With flushed cheeks and eyes that blinked hard to keep 
back the tears, Billy went to his seat. 

At the close of school Billy came to Miss Hardy’s desk. 

“If you will tell me the name of the new general we are to 
have,” he said, “I'll beat you to-morrow.” 
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Right gladly Miss Hardy gave the desired information. 

On the following day Billy created great havoc in the 
camp of his enemy, and went.to his seat victorious. Rejoic- 
ing in the success of her scheme, Miss Hardy again played 
traitor, and strengthened the position of the enemy by print- 
ing the name of the new general in the blank book. She was 
much pleased when Billy asked permission to carry the 
blank book home. 

Then Miss Hardy began to quietly introduce words and 
phrases from the despised primer. They had word games 
as they had had sound games at first. 

Then one day Miss Hardy gave Billy the box of words and 
the primer, and told him to see if he could match any of the 
words. Billy worked diligently: for some time, then he 
stopped and turned the pages over slowly. 

Miss Hardy watched him with breathless interest. 

At last Billy rose and hurried to her desk, with shining face. 

“T can read in this book, Miss Hardy,” he cried, trium- 
phantly. “It’s easy! Just listen!” And he read the first 
three pages without a halt. 

When he paused for breath, Miss Hardy, with tears in her 
eyes, clasped both boy and book in her arms. 

And so ended Billy’s difficulty with reading. 





Methods of Presenting Phonics 


ALice INGHAM 


HE teaching of reading presents three aspects to the 
primary teacher. It is essential that the child readily 
grasp the thought of the printed sentence; he must 
be able to express the sentence orally so that the 

thought is well interpreted to the listener; and he must be- 
come master of the mechanical symbols of reading so that in 
the future he may be able to work independently. 

It is the. purpose of this paper to treat of the latter problem 
ahd try to show a natural and pedagogical method of de- 
veloping a sense of phonetic values during the first year of 
school. While the teaching of phonics is very essential, it 
must not be supposed that it is the most important subject 
in the primary school. Nor must it be assumed that every 
child can master the word through the phonetic method. 
Some children are quite unable to do this, just as a few are 
monotones in singing. Such pupils may be quite apt in 
learning to read by the word and sentence methods. There- 
fore the teacher should not expect any one method to fit all 
children, but should approach each child in the way most 
suited to his comprehension. 

Understanding then that the phonetic drill is a means to an 
end and not to be unduly emphasized, let us consider how 
we may best develop phonics in the first grade. During the 
first few weeks of school, no formal lessons should be given, 
as the child will be fully occupied with the sentences and 
words which are to be the foundation of his reading lessons. 
What these sentences and words are to be, depends upon the 
* vocabulary of the text-book to be used. 

However, a phonetic game may be introduced quite early 
as it prepares the child to recognize a word when it is sepa- 
rated into sounds. The teacher tells her class: 

“‘Sh-u-t the d-oo-r.”’ 

“R-ing a b-e-ll.” 

“T-ou-ch y-ou-r n-o-s-e,” etc. ‘ 

This game is very enjoyable, a great variety of action may 
be introduced, and the pupils are thus prepared for the idea 
that a word is capable of being separated into sounds. 

After a small vocabulary has been learned, the teacher takes 
some word known to the children, for example see, and pro- 
nounces it slowly, pointing to s and ee. She asks for the very 
first sound in the word which some child will recognize. She 
then asks the children to show the letter that said s-s-s. 

The teacher then tells a story about a little boy who went 
to the country one summer. He begged so hard that one 
day his mother let him take off his shoes and stockings and 
play in his bare feet. As he was running in the tall grass, he 
heard a sound s-s-s, which made him jump aside. He saw 
that he had almost stepped on a little snake and it was hiss- 
ing at him, s-s-s. 
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Now this letter (showing a card with S s printed on it), 
makes a noise just like that the snake made, s-s-s. 

This card is shown to the children daily, the teacher ask- 
ing, as she shows a card on which the word see is printed. 

“What stands for see? 

The children reply, ““S (sounding not naming the letter) 
stands for see.” ‘Then the teacher shows the other side of 
the card on which is printed S, s. 

If the children have learned the word can, the sound of c 
should be introduced in the same manner. A story could be 
told of a little boy who was very greedy, and in spite of his 
mother’s warnings, would eat too fast One day she pre- 
pared fish for lunch, and the little boy forgot to eat slowly. 
He ate so fast that he choked on a fish bone and made a 
noise like this c-c-c, (giving the hard sound of c.) 

In the daily drill, showing a card with can printed on it, 
the teacher asks, ‘‘What stands for can?” and the children 
answer, “‘C stands for can,’’ She reverses the card on which 
is printed C, c. 

No new sound should be introduced until the child has 
learned a word with the given sound at the beginning. The 
order in which the consonants are taught, depends upon the 
words which the children have learned and the teacher may 
use her originality in telling stories to fit the sounds. 

The sound of r might be learned from the word run and a 
story could be told of a little boy who saved a bone to feed 
tohisdog. As the dog was eating, he growled, r-r-r. 

The sound of f could be developed from the word Frank 
and sounds like kitty when she is angry at a dog. She ruffles 
up her coat and says /-/-/. 

G (hard sound) comes from the word go. A little city boy 
was visiting in the country and he did not sleep very well 
the first night, for he heard so many noises like this, g-g-g 
(hard sound). The next day he learned that some frogs in a 
pond nearby were making the noise. 

B stands for Baby. The sound is like water bubbling 
from a bottle which has tipped over. 

D stands for do. A little boy bought a pair of doves and 
his father helped him make a little house for them. The 
doves talked to each other like this, d-d-d. 

H stands for have. James and his dog were playing to- 
gether. James ran round and round the house and the dog 
ran after him. At last he caught James, but he was so tired 
that he kept panting like this, 1-h-h. 

I cannot think of any sound in nature to represent j, so 
the children get the sound from the word jump. 

L stands for like or any other word the teacher may choose. 
The sound is like the little song one hears when the wind is 
blowing softly through the telegraph wires, / /-/. 

M stands for morning. James went to visit his grand- 
father on a farm. Out in the pasture were a bossy cow and 
her calf. After a few weeks, the calf rew to be so large that 
it was taken away from its mother. The poor mo her kept 
calling to her baby, m-m-m. 

The next day the story could be repeated with the addition 
— “The little calf cried too, and called to its mother n-n-n.”’ 
The » sound could be associated with such a word as nest. 

P stands for pretty. When James was ready to leave the 
farm, his grandfather took him to the train in his big wagon. 
In the distance, they could hear a sound, p p-p, and soon 
they saw the train coming around the hill. It stopped and 
James went on board. He waved good-by to his grandfather 
and the engine commenced to puff, p-p-p. James was sorry 
to leave the farm, but he will go back again next summer. 

Q is learned quite late, as it cannot be introduced until some 
word like quack or queer has been learned Then the chil- 
dren are told that g would be like a little dumb boy if he were 
alone. He would not be able to speak at all without his 
little brother u, so he always takes u along. When they speak 
together they always say gu (the teacher giving the sound). 

T stands for to. James had a little watch given to him on 
his birthday. He was very proud of it, and often he would 
take it out of his pocket and listen while it said /-t-1. 

W stands for with. The wind makes a sound like it when 
it is blowing through the trees and says — (sounding the 
letter). 

V stands for very and mother’s sewing machine makes a 
sound like it when she is making Baby’s little dresses. 
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Y stands for . After the class have learned the 
sounds of i, they may be told that y sometimes likes to play 
that he is i and makes the same sound, 

Z buzzes like a bee, z 2-2. 

The consonants may be taught in any order that seems best 
to the teacher. It is best to teach the short sounds of the 
vowels first. The sound of @ short is associated with the 
word am. Any other word would do just as well. 

In connection with this sound, the Bible parable of the 
“Ninety and Nine” could be reverently told. The story 
of the poor little losf lamb is one of surpassing interest to 
the children. Its cry of distress, a-a-a, is heard in the dis- 
tance at first and is repeated louder as the Good Shepherd 
comes nearer. The lesson closes with the story, but the 
next day a card is displayed with the question, “What did 
the little lamb say when it was lost?” The pupils answer 
with the appropriate sound. 

(To be continued) 





Physical Culture 
FRIEDA NorMA BRETISCHNEIDER 
“Motion is life; apathy is death.” 

T the physical culture lesson were as important a part 
of our program as reading, what a decided improve- 
ment we should note throughout the grades. 

Mental development cannot attain its highest standard 
without physical training. 

Let us-introduce a regular graded course of physical exer- 
cises and strive for health perfection as well as for skill in 
arithmetic. 

It is advisable to procure one of the many good books on 
the subject. After giving the lesson, one can vary it from 
day to day by using some of the following: 

For the building of vitality the following breathing exer- 
cises are beneficial. We close our doors and windows, sit 
still, and then wonder why we do not possess the ambition 
and strength that we ought to have. Open doors and 
windows wide. Do not be afraid of a, draft; it is only a 
little more of the life-giving oxygen and a treat for the lungs. 

Space pupils well and insist on a good standing position. 
Have them imitate waves by saying sh softly, gradually in- 
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creasing the volume, then slowly decreasing. In the same 
manner iniitate the winds (66), the bees (z), and surprises (oh). 
Stoop to the floor, pick flowers and inhale their perfume. 

Inhale rising on toes, exhale on sinking. Inhale while 
teacher sings up the scale, pupils exhale while teacher sings 
down. 

Imitate rhythmically to music, or without, the following: 
Driving to the country, climbing trees, picking apples, blowing 
horns, playing organs, pianos, violins and trombones, falling 
leaves, dancing snowflakes, throwing balls, washing faces 
and hands, treading machines, sweeping floors, cutting 
cloth, washing clothes, painting houses, rowing, mowing, 
swinging, raking, hoeing, shoveling, pumping water, sowing 
seeds, shaking rugs, beating carpets, churning butter, etc. 

Place a book in each hand. Extend outward from shoul- 
ders. Rest on shoulders. Right, left, both, - alternate. 
Extend outward from hips. Rest on hips. Right, left, 
both, alternate. Extend downward from hips. Rest on 
hips. Right, left, both, alternate. Extend forward from 
hips. Rest on hips. Right, left, both, alternate. Extend 
backward from hips. Rest on hips. 

Right, left, both, alternate. Extend upward from hip. 
Rest on hips. Right, left, both, alternate. Place both 
books in one hand and repeat as above. Have both hands 
grasp one book placed on top of the other and repeat as above. 

Repeat as above extending right and left foot. 

Raise books as high as possible, place on floor and restore 
to hips. Swing books right and left, swinging right foot over 
left, and left over right at the same time. 

Have them form two large circles around the room, one 
inside the other. Skip in opposite directions. Extend 
arms at sides level with shoulders, sway from side to side as 
they skip around. Increase the speed, then decrease and 
return to the one large circle. Have one child step out of the 
circle and hold a stick some distance above the floor and 
have each child jump over the stick as they run. 

Join hands, march for four counts, kneel for four, etc. 
Have girls and.boys form separate circles. Dance by throw- 
ing right foot across left, left across right, throwing arms in 
the same direction. Dance to seats. 

Perform all exercises until you experience a slight feeling of 
fatigue. Note the exhilarating effect in the way they resume 
their work. Try it. 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE LESSONS 


A Fascinating Tale 
(Painting by Henriette Ronner) 
Jennie Extis Keysor 


HE personality of the painter of our supplement this 
month is exceedingly interesting. Henriette Ronner 
was a Belgian and belongs to our own time. Besides 
being the “cat painter” of all time she was a de- 

voted wife and an enthusiastic mother. She came of genera- 
tions of artists and at the early age of eleven she began serious 
self-training in the use of oil colors. On her eleventh birth- 
day her father, who was blind, made her a present of an easel 
and set her most rigorous tasks in her art, allowing her less 
than two hours a day for recreation. Unfortunately her 
mother was dead, so she missed the softening influence of a 
mother’s care. 

The art work of her earlier years was like that of many 
another young artist, miscellaneous subjects painted with en- 
thusiasm — just trying her wings, as it were. Then came 
what we may call her second period, when she painted dogs 
as the genuine lover of these dumb friends of man. In her 
devotion to dumb animals and in her skill in portraying them 
she reminds us of that great master, Rosa Bonheur. Her 
third period lasted thirty years and gave us those cat pictures 
ranging all the way from the lazy heaviness of the mature 
creature to the friskiness of the kitten. Her cats were usually 
from high life — cats well groomed, well-fed and contented 
with their lot. The Angora, with its long silky hair and other 
attractive points, was her especial delight among cat subjects. 


In 1877, she was decorated by the king of the Belgians with 
the order of Leopold, a most unusual honor for a woman, 
again reminding us of the day when Empress Eugenie stole 
into Rosa Bonheur’s presence and pinned the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor of France on her jacket. 

In our picture we have both the sobriety of the older cat and 
the nervous interest of the kitten represented as this Tule is 
pursued not perused. I can imagine no picture that would 
more readily loosen children’s tongues than this. The cause 
of the cat-excitement will amuse almost any child. The 
readiness to play with the moving tail on the part of the kit- 
tens and the projected spring of the mother cat will both 
prove interesting subjects of talk between teacher and pupils. 
Children will enjoy speculating on the room in which this 
action takes place. They will quite readily decide that it is 
a library. The desk and the books will be unmistakable 
leading strings to this decision. 

Children may be easily led to relate similar experience 
with mice and cats, and so what pretends to be an art lesson 
will also prove a valuable language lesson. The punning use 
of the word “tale” may be seized upon to illustrate the many 
words in our language so used, that is, pronounced alike but 
spelled differently with different meanings. At the same time 
the meaning of the word “‘pun” could be explained. While 
it is not a high form of wit yet the pupil in after life should be 
able to recognize puns. The writer remembers having to 
explain quite carefully this term to a high school student 
studying Shakespeare and he was not a dull boy by any 
means. 
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THE STORY PAGE. 


Rose-Mary I 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


She Begins School 


ARY ran from the barn. Rose ran from the porch. 
At the woodpile they met. Before Mary could say 
the words on the end of her tongue, Rose clapped a 
hand over her mouth and half dragged her to 
a seat on a large stick of wood. 

‘“‘Now,” she cried, throwing herself on the ground, ‘‘ What 
did he say?” 

“Father said,” gasped Mary, “that one of us could go.” 

“One of'us?” In her excitement Rose sprang up and 
shook Mary. “Did you say one of us, Mary Dawson?” 

Mary nodded. 

“T can’t help it, Rose,” she cried. “I did the best I could. 
But Father was so cross, You can go — I don’t care a single 
mite about it. Ill stay home and help Cynthy in the house 
and Father and Jake and the boys outdoors. I'll do your 
part and mine, too.” 

“Mary Dawson,” said Rose ‘solemnly, “who ever heard 
of one twin going to school and learning things, and the other 
one staying home and knowing nothing? No, if one of us 
can’t go, neither can the other. And Father knew it all the 
time. Oh dear, did you tell him we’d get up early and help 
Cynthy?” ; 

Mary nodded and a great tear hopped off the end of her 
nose. 

“He said’ only one of us could go,” she said. 

“Did you say we’d ride Old Fan to the village and back 
every single day?” : 

“One of us,” began Mary. , 

“Oh dear!” cried Rose, while a tear: half-way down her 
cheek got lost in a dimple which came out unexpectedly, 
“‘you make ‘me think of the girl in Mother’s verse-book who 
kept saying ‘We are seven.’ But did you tell Father bout 
the letters coming from Aunt Mary and Aunt Rose and how 
they both said we must begin school ?” 

“That made Father angrier than anything,” said Mary. 
“He said Aunt Rose was our aunt on his side and you were 
named for her and she could educate you if she had a mind 
to, and Aunt Mary was our aunt on Mother’s side and I was 
named for her and she could educate me — she had plenty of 
money. Then I told him that we’d earned ten whole dollars 
our own selves and he said that would about pay for books 
and schooling for one of us — and for one of us to take it and 
go on to school, if we wanted to.” 

“Mary,” said Rose, “did — did Father say which one ?”’ 

“T asked him,” said Mary, “‘and he said so long as he 
couldn’t tell one of us from the other, it didn’t make any 
difference to him — what is it?” 

For Rose was rolling over and over on the grass screaming 
with laughter. 

“Oh Mary Contrary Dawson,” she cried, “come on — 
come on quick!” She got to her feet, grasped Mary by the 
hand, and hurried her along over the grass to the house. 
She didn’t stop there but dragged her up stairs to their own 


little room under the eaves. Before the small mirror which 
hung in the angle, she paused. 

“Look!” she cried. 

Both twins looked into the mirror, then turned and stared 
breathlessly atieach other. If each had still been gazing 
into the mirror she couldn’t have seen there a better copy of 
herself. 

Mary was as like Rose as one nodding pansy is like an- 
other. Rose had long light hair parted primly and braided 
in two braids. So had Mary. Rose had big blue eyes with 
twinkles in them. So had Mary,-.only with fewer twinkles. 
Rose had a small turn-up-at-the-corners mouth. So had 
Mary. Rose had a dimple in her left cheek. So had Mary, 
only her dimple was slower about coming than Rose’s. Rose 
had a funny dab of a nose. So had Mary. 

All their lives the Dawson twins had heard that it was quite 
impossible to tell them apart. But until this very minute they 
had never realized quite what it meant. No wonder Cynthy 
and Cynthy’s husband, Jake, and the boys, and even Father, 
went on mistaking Rose for Mary and Mary for Rose over 
and over again. 

Rose drew a long breath. 

“We can do it,” she said, “for we’re just ex-act-ly the same 
even to the freckles on our noses. It all came to me in a 
minute when you said Father couldn’t tell us apart. We’ll 
both go to school in the village, Mary Dawson. And we’ll do 
it this way. I'll go one month and you'll go the next right 
straight through the year. I’ll teach you what I learn and 
you’ll teach me what you learn. Isn’t that the splendidest 
plan?” 

““Ve-es,” said Mary, “If — if we can, Rosie.’ 

““You’re always if-fing, Mary,” cried Rose impatiently. 
‘f Of course we can and of course we will. We’ve just got to 
get an education and this isthe onlyway. By next year may be 
you’ll get Aunt Mary’s leg-a-cy, or whatever it is Father 
talks about. But we'll start in. Cynthy’ll make us some 
dresses’ out of Mother’s things. We'll tell Cynthy all about 
it, of course. But we won’t need to tell Father.” 

“Father said he didn’t want to hear one more word about 
it,” said Mary. 

“Well, he needn’t,” said Rose. 
secret — you and Cynthy and I. 
fun!” 

“What’ll they think ?” 

“ Who?” 

“The children down t’. the village and the teacher.” 

“Why, goosie, they won’t know. No one knows us in the 
village, Mary. And there aren’t going to be two of us down 
there. From the minute we begin to get our education there’ll 
be only one of us, and she’s —” 

“Who?” cried Mary, now almost as much excited as her 
twin. 

“Rose-Mary Dawson,” chanted Rose. 

Everything that possibly could had turned golden that 
soft warm September morning. The corn, still uncut, in the 
fields about the village, the stubble where the grain had been, 
the early apples, the few hurrying little maple leaves slanting 
down in the sunshine, and the goldenrod everywhere. 


“We'll have it for our 
Oh, Mary, but it will be 
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In the primary room of the Sugar River schoolhouse, the 
children wriggled and twisted and buzzed and hummed. 
All at once Polly Ames giggled. A freckled boy near her 
ducked his head and shook with glee. Then a sudden wave 
of laughter rippled across the hot room, 

“What is it?” asked Miss Bonnie. 

“It’s a old white horse,” cried the freckled boy. “And I 
guess she wants to come to school, Miss Bonnie. She’s a 
sticking her nose in the window.” 

There was another ripple of laughter. 

- “It’s my horse,” said a voice clearly. 
she’s lonesome for me.” 

The voice belonged to the little new girl with the yellow 
braids whom nobody knew. 

‘Are you Rosemary Dawson?” asked Miss Bonnie. 

“Yes’m.” 

“What is your horse doing in the school yard?” 

“You see,” said Rosemary frankly, “it’s this way. I live 
three miles from here on the hill. But I’ve got to get an edu- 
cation. Aunt Mary and Aunt Rose and Cynthy all think 
so. So I’m going to ride Old Fan every morning to school. 
I bring her dinner. But you see I hadn’t time, this morning, 
to find a place for her to stay. I thought she’d be all right — 

A glad whinney from Old Fan finished Rosemary’s long 
speech. And there she was stretching her long white head in 
the window toward Rosemary. 

‘Tie her up somewhere where she won’t hear your voice ” 
said Miss Bonney severely. 

Slowly Rosemary led Old Fan up the street—the same 
street they had come down earlier that morning. It led 
across a bridge, past a small white church, on between neat 
houses, till it joined the road which led away into the coun- 
try up the hills — home. 

When Rosemary came to this corner, she drew a long 
breath, Old Fan tugged at the bridle. She wanted to go home. 


“And I ’spect 
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“Deed we'll not go home,” cried Rosemary. ‘“That’s no 
way to get an education, Fanny. You take a drink while I 
think what to do.” 

A buggy drawn by a fat brown horse came up to the water- 
ing trough. In the buggy was an old man with white hair 
and shaggy white eyebrows. 

“Uncheck my horse, will you?” he said, “‘and don’t mind 
my voice. Doesn’t seem to belong to me. Somebody else 
got mine, maybe.” 

Rosemary looked up. Then she smiled. The old man’s 
eyes were dark and merry like a boy’s. 

“T like it,’ she said. “It sounds as if it would like to 
chuckle if it only knew how.” 

Then the old man did chuckle — the gruffest kind of a 
chuckle. é 

“Why aren’t you in school?” he asked. 

Once more Rosemary told her story. ‘But I never thought 
of Fanny’s looking me up,” she cried. 

“T like Fanny,” said the old man. “And I like Rose- 
mary Dawson. Six miles a day to get an education. How 
long do you think you'll stick to it, eh?” 

“Oh, I'll stick to it,” laughed Rosemary. ‘“’Deed I will.” 

“Tell you what,” cried the old man. “Just as long as you 
do, I’ll give Old Fan a good place to stay in my barn up there.” 
He waved his hand toward a house and barn which stood at 
the top of a hill just across the street. “I’m William Brown 
of the School Board. I’ve got a grandson who isn’t as anx- 
ious to go to school as Rosemary Dawson is. Runs away if 
I don’t keep an eye on him. Know Billy?” 

“Has he got eyes just like yours?” cried Rosemary, ‘And 
freckles??? 

Mr. Brown threw back his head and laughed — a big 
gruff laugh. 

“Biggest freckles the sun ever made,”’ he cried. 

(To be continued) 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 


First Grade Dramatization 


Peter, Paul and Espen * 
(Norwegian Folk-Tale) 


ANNE DurRR 

Supervisor of the Primary Kindergarten, Western Illinois State 
Norma! School 

HERE were once three brothers set out from home 

to find their way through the woods. Now Peter 

and Paul, two of the brothers, thought they knew all 

that needed to be known and they were sure that 

they could do anything that needed to be done. Espen the 

third brother said but little, and the others thought he was of 

no account. 

Their way led through a deep wood, where grew splendid 
trees and beautiful flowers. Happy birds flitted from tree 
to tree and it was a pleasant place. After a while the boys 
heatd a stranger sound far away to one side. 

“T wonder,” said Espen, “I wonder what that sound can 
be.”’ 

“That, you silly boy,” said his brothers, ‘‘that is just a 
woodpecker chopping at a tree. Did you never hear a 
woodpecker before?” 

“Yes, I have,” said Espen, “but I wonder just what it is 
we hear. I am going to find out.” 

“Nonsense,” said Peter and Paul; ‘come with us and don’t 
stop for that.” 

“No,” said Espen; “I am going to find out.” 

So away he went, and far off in the woods he found an axe 
chopping away all by itself. 

“‘Good-morning, dear axe,” said Espen. 
doing here all by yourself?” 

“TI have been waiting here for you hundreds of years,” 
said the axe. 

“Well, here I am,” said Espen, and he took the axe and 


*Taken from “For the Children’s Hour.” Published by Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


“What are you 


tucked it into his belt and hurried off to catch up with his 
brothers. They had not gone very far through the woods 
when they heard another strange sound —tap, tap, tap — 
far away to one side. 

“T wonder,” said Espen, “‘what that sound may be.” 

“That, you silly boy,” said his brothers, “that is just a 
stone-cutter picking at a rock. Did you never hear a pick- 
axe before?” / 

“Oh, yes,” said Espen, “but I wonder just what it is that 
we hear. I am going to find out.” 

“Nonsense,” said Peter and Paul; “come with us; we 
shall never get out of this wood.” 

“No,” said Espen; “I am going to find out.” 

So away he went and there, far off in the wood, he came to 
a pick-axe tapping at a rock all by itself.” 

“‘Good-morning, dear pick-axe,” said Espen; “what are 
you doing here all by yourself?” 

“TI have been waiting here hundreds of years for you,” 
said the pick-axe. 

“Well, here I am,” said Espen, throwing the pick-axe over 
his shoulder and hurrying on to catch up with his brothers. 

“Well, what did you find?” they asked of Espen. “‘Was 
it not a pickaxe?” 

“Yes, it was a pickaxe,” said Espen. 
boys came to a brook. 
from,” said Espen. 

“Well, did you-never see a brook before?” asked Peter 
and Paul. 

“Yes,” said Espen, “but I wonder where it comes from.” 

So in spite of his brothers laughing at him, Espen followed 
the brook until it grew narrower and narrower, and at last 
he found it trickling from a walnut-shell. 

“Well, dear brook,” said Espen, “what are you doing here 
all by yourself?” 

“T have been waiting here hundreds of years for you,’ 
said the brook. 

So Espen took the walnut-shell and plugged it up with 


Presently the three 
“T wonder where this brook came 
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a bit of moss and put it in his pocket. Then he hurried on, 
but Peter and Paul were a long way ahead of him. They 
had come to the city where the king lived. It happened that 
in front of the king’s palace was a tree that had grown so large 
and made the palace so shady and gloomy, that the king 
wished it cut down, But, strange to say, every time one of 
its branches was cut off another grew in its place. So in- 
stead of growing smaller, the tree grew larger, and the king 
offered half his kingdom to whoever could cut it down. 

Many people had tried and had failed, and at last the King 
decreed that whoéver tried and failed should be sent away 
to a very distant island, never to return. The palace was 
on a high hill, and every drop of water the King needed had 
to be carried up the hill. The king said he would give half 
his kingdom to whoever would cut down the tree and dig a 
well. Many people had tried to dig the well and cut down 
the tree, but they all had failed and the king had sent them 
off to his distant island. 

At last came Peter and Paul, the brothers who thought 
they knew everything in the word. They were sure they 
could cut down the tree and dig the well, but they also, failed, 


and they were sent off to the island to stay always. Then 
along came Espen, and he, too, wished to try. 

“Oh, see your poor brothers!” cried all the people. ‘“‘ You 
must not try. 

“T will try,” said Espen 

So he took his axe from his belt and said to it: “Chop 


away, my axe.” 

And the axe chopped and chopped away until, in a few 
minutes, the tree was down. 

Then he took the pickaxe, put it in the hard rock and said: 
“Dig away, my pickaxe.”’ 

In a little while the pickaxe had dug a great, deep hole. 
Then Espen took out his walnut shell, pulled out the moss 
and dropped it far down into the ground. In a minute the 
water bubbled up as high as a fountain, and there was a 
splendid spring with all the water that was needed for the 
palace. 

So the foolish Espen, whom no one thought to be of much 
account, had done what no other had’done; and the king 
gave him half his kingdom. 


DRAMATIZATION 
Act I 
SceENE I — The Forest 


CHARACTER} 
Peter 
Pau 
Espen 
Children for Trees 
Chi dren Lying on the Floor for the Brook 


Scene II — The King’s Yard 


CHARACTERS 
Espen 
The King 
Observers 
Child for the Tree 


This story is a favorite for dramatization in the first grade. 
The conversation is simple and dramatic. The characters 
are few and yet there is work for all. The scenes appeal to 
the outdoor life of the child. The miraculous cutting of the 
tree and digging the well satisfy the child’s craving for the 
supernatural. The echo of this story is in the child itself. 

When we stop to analyze the story we find it has a living 
truth to impart and does it in a classic child-like way. The 
characters are companionable. The story does not force an 
interpretation on the child, but with his development the 
forces of nature and the ethical teaching becomes a guiding 
star in his life. "The story has dramatic simplicity and variety 
of scene and action. 

The touch of the supernatural allies it with the great mys- 
terious still about us. Espen, the thinking man, the dis- 
coverer of truth, the investigator, is our inventor, using natural 
fotces which have surrounded mankind and waited for an 
Espen for hundreds of years. 
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Blunder and the Wishing Gate 


CAROLINE HAGAR 


(Dramatized from the story by Louise E. Chollet) 


CHARACTERS 
Blunder Owl Goblin 
Fairy Godmother Chipmunk Goblin’s Cook 
Mother Frog South Wind 
Sister Jack O’ Lantern 


Child for Crow Child for Water Sprite 


Blunder How I wish I had a pair of Shetland ponies! 

Sister You could have them if you could find the wishing 
gate. 

Blunder ‘What is the wishing gate? 

Sister It is just an old stile in a field. You sit on it and 
wish and then you get your wish. 

Blunder But there are ever so many old stiles. How 
would anyone know which was the right one? 

Sister Only your fairy godmother could tell you that. 

Blunder Here she comes now. (Enter fairy godmother) 
I'll ask her. Godmother, how glad I am to see you. Will 
you tell me the way to the wishing gate? I do so want a pair 
of Shetland ponies. 

Godmother No, I cannot tell you where it is, that is against 
fairy rules. I can tell you how to find it, however. Go 
along the road and ask the first owl you see. 

Blunder (starting off) Oh thank you, godmother. 

Godmother (calling alter him) Be sure you don’t miss him. 
Be sure you don’t pass him by. 

Blunder I won’t, godmother. (He goes on and passes 
by first owl asleep in a tree (child) and comes to a place where 
the road forks (aisles). 

Blunder (standing still) Now which way shall I go? 
I turn to the right or keep straight on? 
head nods his head.) (Second Child) ‘There is an owl. The 
first one I have seen. I am afraid to wake him. Good Mr. 
Owl, will you please show me the way to the Wishing Gate? 

Owl (startingup) Who! What’sthat? Have you brought 
me a frog? 

Blunder No, sir, I did not know you would like one. Can 
you tell me the way to the Wishing Gate: ? 

Owl (angrily) Wishing Gate! Wishing Gate! How 
dare you disturb me for such a thing as that? Follow your 
nose, sir! Follow your nose! (Owl falls asleep.) 


Shall 
(Owl in a tree over- 
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Blunder How can I follow my nose? It will go which- 
ever way my legs do. (Chipmunk comes down the path, sees 
Blunder and stops with a little squeak.) 

Blunder Good Mrs. Chipmunk, can you tell me the way 
to the Wishing Gate? 

Chipmunk I can’t sir, truly. I work so hard taking care 
of my babies and getting in nuts that I have little time to visit 
anywhere. But if you will follow the brook you will find an 
old water sprite under a stone. I think he can tell you the 
way. (Chipmunk runs off. Blunder goes on and passes 
child hidden behind a chair for the water sprite.) 

Blunder 1 don’t know where he is. I can’t find him. 
(He comes to frog.) 

Blunder Mr. Frog, can you show me the way to the Wish- 
ing Gate? 





Frog I cannot, sir; keep on and you will pass an old crow 
in a tall pine tree. I am sure he can tell you, for he flies every- 
where. (Frog hops off.) ‘ 

Blunder 1 don’t know where the pine is. I am sure I 
can never find it. (He goes on and sits down at the foot of 
the tree where the crow is without seeing him. (Child standing 
in a chair.) Along comes elf.) 

Blunder Mr. Elf, do you know the way to the Wishing 
Gate ? 

Elf No, but if you will keep on this way, you will meet 
the dream! man. He has a bag of dreams on his back. If 
anyone can tell you the way he can. (Elf runs off.) 

Blunder But how can I find him? 

EIf (calling back) I don’t know, Iam sure, unless you look 
for him. (Blunder goes on past the dream man asleep and 
comes to Jack-o’-Lantern.) 

Blunder Jack-o’-Lantern, can you show me the way to the 
Wishing Gate? 

Jack-o’-Lantern With pleasure. Now follow me close. 
(Blunder follows him and falls down in hole.) 

Jack (flying off) say, the Wishing Gate is not down there. 

Blunder (getting up and speaking angrily) 1 don’t know 
where it is. I can’t find it. I shall go straight home. 

Jack (merrily) That is not my fault. (He dances out of 
sight.) 

(Blunder falls into wood goblin’s house. 
and pans and frightens wood goblin’s cook. 
chairs. Wood goblin asleep on two chairs.) 

Goblin What’s that? What’s all 
starts downstairs.) (Off of chairs.) 

Goblin’s Cook (wringing her 
Hide! The goblin is coming. 


Knocks down pots 

(House made of 
Goblin starts up.) 
that noise? (He 


( 
hands) Quick! Quick! 
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Blunder 1 don’t know where to hide. 

Cook Hide in the closet. 

Blunder 1 don’t know where it is. 

Cook Put on the shoes in the next room, they will take 
you up the chimney. 

Blunder 1 don’t know where they are. I can’t find them. 
(Blunder rushes around, but can find nothing.) 

Cook Here they are. (Gives him a pair of slippers or 
rubbers.) Put them on quick. My Master will make you 
into a pie if he finds you. 

Blunder 1 can’t get them on. (Clump, clump. 
made by goblin. Cook wrings her hands.) 

Cook (pointing to a cloak over a chair.) 
Quick! It will make you invisible. 

Blunder (rushing around) 1 don’t know. 
over the cloak and it falls over him by accident. 
the kitchen.) 

Goblin (gruffly) What was all that noise about just 
now ? 

Cook (trembling) 


Noise 
Put on that cloak! 


(He stumbles 
Goblin enters 


A pan fell down. 

Goblin Don’t let it happen again or I will have you made 
into a pie. (He goes out grumbling.) 
Cook (taking cloak off of Blunder) 
(She passes them to Blunder.) Put them on quick. They 
will take you up the chimney. Toss them back when you are 
up, and if ever you come here again I will make you into a pie 
myself. (Blunder puts on the shoes and goes up the chimney. 
He then throws back the shoes to the cook. Blunder then walks 

on and seats himself on an old stile.) 

Blunder 1 am so tired I will just rest here a moment and 
then Iam going home. (Along comes South Wind.) (Child 
with cloak on.) 

South Wind Halloo, Blunder! What are you doing so 
far from home? You look tired and cross. 

Blunder I am tired and cross. I came to wish for a pair 
of Shetland ponies, but I can’t find the Wishing Gate, so I am 
going home. 

South Wind I'll take you home if you really wish to go. 

Blunder I certainly do wish to. (He gets down from stile. 
South Wind puts one end of cloak around him and they fly 
home.) 

Blunder (to South Wind who is chuckling and laughing 
softly to himself) What are you laughing at ? 

South Wind (still chuckling) At two things I saw in my 
travels. 

Blunder 


Now put on the shoes. 


What were they? 


South Wind (as they reach Blunder’s house) 


One was a 





a ten: 
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hen that starved to death sitting on an empty peck measure 
that stood in front of a bushel of grain. 

Blunder What was the other? 

South Wind The other was a little boy who sat on top of 
the Wishing Gate and came home because he could not find it. 

Blunder What! What’s that? 

(South Wind goes off laughing without answering. Out 
comes mother, sister and fairy godmother.) 

Sister and Mother (together) What luck, Blunder? (God- 
mother stands looking scornfully at Blunder as he tells his 
story.) : 

Blunder 1 asked the first owl I saw the way to the Wishing 
Gate and he would not tell me because I did not bring him a 
frog. I could not find the dream man, and Jack-o’-lantern 
led me into a swamp. Then I fell into the Goblin’s house, 
and the cook helped me out and South Wind brought me 
home. 
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Mother Poor boy! (To Sister) Get him some nice supper 
Quick! (Sister runs off. Takes seat.) 

Fairy Godmother Poor boy! Bah! Now listen tome. 
There was once a little boy who wanted to find’the Wishing 
Gate. His fairy godmother showed him the road and told 
him to ask the first owl he met the way. Now this boy never 
used his eyes, so he passed by the first owl and woke up the 
wrong one He passed the Water Sprite and spoke to a frog. 
He sat down under the pine and never saw the crow. He 
passed the dream man asleep under a tree and ran after Jack- 
o’-Lantern. He fell down the Goblin’s chimney and could 
not find the shoes, but happened to pull the cloak over him. 
Then he sat on top of the Wishing Gate till the South Wind 
came along to bring him home and he never knew it. Ugh! 
Bah! I'll nevercome here again. (Fairy Godmother goes off.) 

Blunder (looking after her) Oh dear! Oh dear! (He 
goes crying into the house with his mother.) 


OCCUPATION LESSONS 





NANNIE C, SHEERER 


September, 1907, Miss Maud Summers gave a series 

of lectures on “Handicraft” to the primary teach- 

ers. As with all subjects presented by Miss Summers, 
‘‘Handicraft” was made most fascinating. Lessons were 
suggested which would be easy to teach and easy to learn; 
which would bring life, sunshine and happiness into the 
home and into the school. She believed “Handicraft” to 
be a most important stimulus in awakening and developing 
a child’s mind, and should begin in the nursery; and in 
school it ‘should be carried from the kindergarten into the 
primary grades, and continved through the district schools, 
working from the most simple forms up to basketry, sewing 
and embroidery. 

The charm of “Handicraft” as taught by Miss Summers 
was that it was within the reach of even the poorest child, 
for all the material used in the lower grades was found in every 
home. The keynote of her lectures was to develop the ex- 
pression of ideas throvgh the fingers and to encourage the 
use of inexpensive material. 

Among the November lessons suggested by Miss Summers 
were two Pilgrim dolls made of clothespins. From these I 
have worked out my lessons in doll making, which I have 
used in a limited degree in my own school-room. Limited, 
because no special time is provided for handicraft work. 
Enough has been done, however, to show that wonderful 
results could be accomplished if more time covld be given. 


Ds= the Institute held in Covington, Ky., in 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING THESE DOoLLs 
1 Women or Girls 
Stiff paper, 9” by 3” for a clothespin 4” high.. Make a 


box plait #” in front and plait on both sides, turning plaits 
to the back, lap edges 3?” in the back. Tie around the waist, 
seeing that the skirt is even with the bottom of the clothes- 
pin. This is the skirt and will hold the doll without card- 
board. See picture. 


2 Boys or Men 

Trousers: 24” by 2” of paper for each leg. Paste around 
each side of legs, pasting edges inside of the fork. 

Draw eyes, nose and mouth with pen. 

Arms: Paper, #” by 4”; fold long edges together. Again 
fold long edges and paste the center of the paper to the 
middle of the back, making the arms slant downward in 
front or bend as desired. 

Shoes can be made of sealing wax, clay, or doll can be pasted 
to a small piece of corrugated pasteboard. All sizes of clothes- 
pins from 1” up can be bought. The measurements are for 
a 4” pin. Vary according to the size of pin. 


3. Hallowe’en Witches 

Material: black and red, black and yellow, all red, or 
any two combinations of color in tissue or crépe paper. 

Directions: Make underskirt as described in 1. Outside 
skirt. Red paper the length of the clothespin from the neck 
down and 11” wide. Gather this around the neck and tie 
securely with thread, lapping the edges in the back. Cut 
a black cape 8” by 24” and round the lower corners. Gather 
and tie around the neck with the edges meeting in front, 
letting a little of the red show at the neck. Hair can be made 
of fringed paper, embroidery cotton, raveled rope or any 
suitable material at hand. Cut the pieces about 3” long and 
paste on top of head. 

Hat Black paper circle, 1” in diameter and paste on the 
top of the head. Cut a 2” square of black paper, and roll 
into a cone. Cut off the corner and slash open end. Tum 
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back slashes and paste in the center of the brim. Cut anar- 
row piece of the red paper, twist and paste around the cone 
to hide where it is pasted to the brim. 

Broom Fringe a strip of red paper, 14” by 3”; fringe long 
side and tie around a small stick. Stick through the cape 
and skirt, pointing over the shoulder, handle down. 

A great variety of witches can be made and make attractive 
souvenirs for children’s Hallowe’en parties. Tiny cats can 
be cut to trim dresses and a red cat on cap if desired. 


4 Ghosts 

Pad the head with cotton and cover with white muslin, 
making the head long. Dress in white, using darning cotton 
for hair. Cap. Muslin, 2” by 14”. Place over the head, 
gather fullness in the back and tie around the neck with 
thread. 

THANKSGIVING DOLLS 
5 Woman Pilgrim 

Material: heavy gray paper. Black and white tissue paper. 

Directions: Make a skirt of gray paper as directed in 1. 
Cut a small piece for the waist and paste flat around clothes 
pins. Make arms as directed in 2. Cut a three-cornered 
piece of muslin for the kerchief, curving slightly for the 
neck. Place point in the middle of the back and cross the 
two ends in front and pin or paste. 

Hair: raw cotton, or if black is desired, dip in ink, and paste 
on head. Cap: muslin, 2” by 14”. Twist ends to shape 
cap. The apron is made of white tissue paper, nearly as 
long as the dress and almost touching in the back, with just 
enough fullness to make it hang straight. Paste narrow belt. 
Little Peregrine White can be made by using a doll clothes- 
pin or by using a small square of white tissue paper, with a 
tiny ball of cotton for the head. Cut a little slip making it 
double. Slip the head through the top. Paste edges under 
the arms. Place in the mother’s arms. 


6 Man Pilgrim 

Cut trousers out of gray paper and paste as directed in (2). 
For full knee trousers cut black paper 7” by 2”. Fold, mak- 
ing 3}” by 2” double. Fold again and cut on fold 14”; paste 
to make legs. Slip onto clothespin, gather and tie the lower 
edges just below the knee; gather and tie around waist. 

Cut and paste gray arms as directed in 2. Coat, gray. 

Feet can be made of sealing wax over which little paper 
moccasins can be slipped. 
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paper, 24” by 6”. 1” from the short edges cut 1” down from 
the top. Place arms through these, gather and tie around 
neck. Paste a narrow black belt around waist, and a narrow 
blackboard around neck, add two little black tabs in front 
to neck band. Hair of white cotton. Hat, same pattern 
as witches, except cut off top of cone. Shoes can be made 
of sealing wax, or by mixing a teaspoonful of flour to two of 
salt, with just enough water to mix. Add a little ink to color 
and model shoes. 

The Pilgrim minister can be dressed in black, with white 
collar and tabs. 


7 Indians 

Leggings. Olive green trousers, see 2. 

Red paper, 4” by 3”, fold long edges together and fringe. 
Open and paste on side of leg; bringing the fringed edges 
together again Repeat for other leg. Color face with red 
ink, or reddish brown paint. 

Blanket: Red paper, 3” by 9”, fringe two short edges 
and 1 long edge }”, and slit for arms. Cut strips of orange 
paper #” wide and fringe, paste under red fringe. Paste 4 
long, narrow orange strips under the chin. 

Hair: use raveled shoe string, fringed black paper, or 
black darning cotton, anything long and straight Paste a 
straight band of orange paper on the head and run soft, 
small chicken feathers through it; or cut paper to look like 
feathers. 


8 Squaw 

Underskirt as directed in 1. Top skirt of tan or yellow 
tissue paper, 3” by 7”. Fringe the bottom of skirt, ‘fringe 
red strip 7” by }” and paste over tan fringed. For the jacket 
cut a 6” square of tan paper and fold. Fold again, bringing 
the short edges together. Cut a hole just big enough for the 
head to slip through. Leave #” for the shoulder on the top 
fold, then cut sleeves about 1” from the shoulder, 4” wide. 
Cut straight from under arms, paste seams. Fringe lower 
part of jacket and paste red fringe over it. Cut red fringe 
#” wide for the neck, also tiny red fringe at bottom of sleeves. 
The dress can be decorated with Indian designs. A little 
shawl can be added, ho!ding a little papoose on her back. 
The shawl is over one arm and under the other. 

Hair of raveled shoe string, or shoe thread long, and in 
two braids, bringing one over each shoulder. 
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HOLLAND DOLLS 
9 Girl 

Pad body with raw cotton. Skirts: cut blue paper, 24” 
long and make as full as possible Make two skirts just alike. 
The waist must be made from a folded square, cutting a hole 
large enough to slip the head through. Gather the paper on 
the shoulder and paste for full sleeves, slip the 
arms ihrough and paste under the arms. Gather 
and tie around waist. Paste a narrow belt 
around waist. 

Hair: raw cotton. Cap, white tissue paper, 
or lace paper off of a candy box, 2” by 14”; 
gather in the back, paste to center of front ann 
back. Turn corners back. 


to Man 

Pad body. Trousers: Olive green paper, 
10” by 3”. Fold short edges together and 
paste shortedges. Fold again and cut 2” along 
fold. Slip over clothespin, gather and tie 
around ankles. Gather and tie around waist. 

Waist: white tissue paper, 24” by 8”. Fold 
short edges together, paste 14”. Cut 1” down 
on the fold. Through these slits bring the 
arms, gather around the neck and tie; gather 
and tie around waist. Belt of green and large 
buttons on each side of waist and belt. Cotton hair. 
Cap: straight gray band to fit the head, slash top and turn 
slashes towards center. Cut a circle to fit the top, and 
paste. 

Shoes of tan sealing wax, melted over a candle and modeled 
into shape of Dutch shoes, with flat broad bottoms, are a 
fascinating addition to these little people. With care any of 
the wax shoes can be made to look like real shoes and the doll 
will stand perfectly. 

Make a little flag for this boy to carry. White paper 1}” 
by }”; paint }” at the top red and }” at the bottom 
blue; paste on a small stick and place in his hand bending 
the arms to make him carry over his shoulder. 


11 Santa Claus for Christmas 


‘ Bright red paper trousers, see 2. Cut black paper boot 
tops 13” by 24”. Fold long edges together and round the 
tops; paste on bottom parts of legs, rounded side for top of 
boots. Black sealing wax for the feet. Pad the body to 
make fat. Coat 9” by 3”. Slit as directed for arms — red 
arms. Cut strips of raw cotton, or cotton batting, 1” wide 
and paste on the lower edge of coat on the outside. Slip 
arms in slit; gather and tie with red silk or thread, or cord 
will do, around the neck. Paste on a black belt. Paint 
cheeks red, give him jolly mouth, eyes, and eyebrows. Paste 


a heavy beard of white, raw cotton under the chin. Give 


him heavy white hair. 

Cap: red paper, 2” square; roll into a cone and cut 
corner which hangs down. Roll back the open end and paste 
a small twist of white cotton around, between crown and 
brim. Paste on the head, twisting the point of cap down. 
Fringe some green paper onto atwisted stem for a tree. 
Little dabs of paste can be put on Santa, and diamond dust 
sprinkled over him to look like snow. 


‘JaNuARY DOLLs 
12 Eskimo-Man 


Model feet in wax, or out of flour and salt —see ro. 
Use raw cotton. Make leggins by covering the legs with 
paste and sticking the cotton on as high as the fork of the pin. 

Coat: white tissue paper 3” by 7”. Cut slits for white 
arms, gather and tie around the neck with white thread. 
Paste strips: of white cotton all over the coat’ and arms. 
Cut a 2” paper square, fold into triangle and pasie edges; cut 
the fold, slip over the head, pulling the corners over the ears; 
cover cap with paste and stick the raw cotton on. Cut a 
canoe paddle or a spear and paste in the hand. 

, The dolls in this set are all dressed alike, men, women and 


-children. The woman often carries a baby in a fur bag on 


her back * 
The dolls in the other sets can be varied in-many ways. 
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Families can be made and the colors changed to give variety, 
the dresses trimmed to suit the taste, or even other patterns 
used. My children at school have made many good sugges- 
tions and have substituted material showing growth in im- 
agination and original ideas in creative powers. 





| The Autumn Sand-Table 


Etta Merrick GRAVES 


N the first weeks of the school year, language and nature 

I talks centered around the social side of home and school 

relationships, the migration of birds, feeding of pigeons 

and winter birds, scattering of seeds, and autumn 

coloring in flowers and leaves. Thus the first efforts in social 

community work at the sand-table were to illustrate these 
autumn subjects. 

Poster cutting had presented a girl feeding pigeons in front 
of a pigeon house, and her own home in the distance. (See 
‘A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” First Term.) Extra 
hektographed units of girl and houses were saved as a start- 
ing point on the sand-table from which to create the sur- 
rounding country in autumn. Toothpicks were glued on the 
backs of these units and inserted in the sand, also patterns 
of birds which were made to alight on the sand “‘to be fed.” 
(See illustration, left hand foreground.) 

Of course a path to the house was laid out in the wet sand. 
One child started to dig a “river” which suggestion was duly 
adopted and the sand was dug down to the zinc lining in a 
zigzag course. Its upper end was spanned by “bridges” 
(splints laid across the high banks), then it widened till it 
reached ‘a ‘‘pond” of blue paper, at the left-hand end. The 
usual piling up of sand into a ridge marked the banks. A few 
folded houses, based on the sixteen square formation, were 
added along the roadside. 

The attractiveness of the scene lay in the brilliantly colored 
sumach, wild cherry, huckleberry, oak and maple leaves 
that were inserted in the wet sand. Bright spots of purple 
and white asters, yellow fall dandelions and butter-and- 
eggs, and scarlet barberries scattered among the foliage gave 
a truly festive autumn dress. Acorns were scattered among 
the oak leaves and maple keys among the maples to carry out 
the nature lessons on “‘scattering of the seeds by wind.” The 
children were asked to bring in a few wild flowers and leaves 
to replenish the table, which thus helped them keep their 
eyes open for autumn coloring, doubled their interest in the 
sand-table and increased the co-operative spirit. 


AvuTUMN BorRDERS 


Oak and maple leaves were. traced around, colored and cut 
for seatwork and the best lightly pasted above the black- 
board molding for a border. Squirrel units were cut from 
gray paper and grouped in social groups of twos, facing each 
other. These borders brighten a room, and as they are 
changed with the season’s subjects they afford opportunity 
for the children to add to the decoration of their own room. 
Their eyes are quick to notice anything new and some one js 
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sure to exclaim —‘‘Oh! Seé the oak leaveswe made! That 
one is mine!” (It is well to mark the initials lightly to prove 
ownership at times.) 


AutuMN BOOKLETS 


Attractive booklets can be made from Autumn leaves by 
tracing on folded paper with several points made to touch the 
folded edge. Inside write words relating to Autumn. 


AUTUMN TRANSPARENCY 

Fascinating transparencies are easily made from pressed 
leaves, ferns, and seaweeds. Press the specimens between 
newspapers, then lay the spray or leaf between two pieces 
of tracing paper, or better still, a large piece doubled. Paste 
the leaf thoroughly on both sides and rub out all the air bub- 
bles, then paste the edges-of the tracing paper together. Cut 
a frame of green construction paper or cardboard with the 
opening a little smaller than the transparency. Paste the 
edges of the latter to the frame as though it were a picture, 
being careful to place the specimen well in the frame. Paste 
or glue the back of the mat against the window-pane, and the 
light shining through will give the effect of a framed painting. 


SEEDS 

Autumn seeds may be profitably used as number group- 
ings. Sunflower, corn, melon seeds, maple and ash keys used 
in twos, threes, fours, and alternating threes and ones, threes 
and twos, etc., teach the beginning of number work in tangible 
form and elementary design. Let the children reprod=ce 
the repetition, and also original combinations, by drawing 
them in sketch books made of several pieces of arithmetic 
paper pinned together. Lined writing paper also is good, as 
it gives a guide on which to draw. 

Stringing maple keys with mountain ash or rose hips is 
splendid for number grouping. Other seeds can be used, and 
beans, etc., when soaked, are rendered soft endugh for string- 
ing. 

Autumn affords such an abundant material for so many 
kinds of occupation work, as well as bouquets in the room, 
that it should become a season of joy to children so that they 
will love it and not think of it as ‘‘the melancholy days” when 
“things are dying” as they become men and women. 





Scheme of Lessons for Children 
in the First Grade 


Mavp I. Cocrort, England 
OWADAYS, it is an accepted fact that the imaginative 
and artistic side of a child’s mind should receive due 
care and cultivation. This is best accomplished by 
the relation of stories and simple poems. Children 


delight in the wonderful and mysterious and this fact has been 


borne in mind in drawing up the following scheme of lessons. 
The stories are mostly taken from Hans Andersen’s or Grimm’s 
collections of fairy stories 

The scheme includes twenty-seven stories, each of which is 
intended to provide material for a week’s work. Throughout 
the day’s work, the story is the main idea which runs throvgh 
and connects all the other lessons. Thus, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the work begins with the relation of 
the story or a portion of the story. This is followed by hand- 
work, songs and recitations all connected with the same. 
On Tuesday and Thursday, the place of the story is taken 
by a Nature or Observation Lesson on some subject occurring 
in the story. Some time before the opening of the morning 
session, the teacher should make a simple sketch on the black- 
board in illustration of the story, the details to be filled in as 
the work proceeds. 

The following time-table will explain how the lessons 
are arranged. 


Morninc SESSION 


9:00-9:30 Registration and Scripture Lesson 
9:30-9:40 Marching, Running, or Game 
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9:40-10:00 Story Lesson or Observation Lesson 
I0:00-I0:10 Singing 
Io: 10-10:30 Drawing 
10: 39-10:45 Recreation 
10:45-11:15 Occupation (Clay-modelling and coloring) 
I1:15-11:30 Recitation 
I1:30-11:45 Game 
II:45-I2:00 Conversation 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


I:30- 2 oo Registration and Repetition of Story by 
Children 


2:00- 2:20 Chalk or Sand-writing 

2:20- 2:30 Singing 

2:30- 2:45 Recreation 

2:45- 3:15 Occupation (Clay-modelling and Coloring). 
3:15- 3:40 Picture Lesson 

3:49- 4:00 Free Drawing and Recitation 


1 Story—The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning’s 
Poems) 

2 Nature and Observation Lessons. (a) Rats. (b) 
A river.. 

3 Free-arm Drawing. (a) School-door. (b) Pair of 
crutches. 

4 Clay modelling. Pair of crutches. 

5 Coloring — Piper leading children through the town. 

6 Song — Little Streamlets. 

7 Recitation — Tom, the Piper’s Son. 


Tue LitrLe STREAMLETS 


(From Saltaire Action Songs, Published by J. Curwen & Sons, 
8 and 9, Warwick Lane, London, E. C.) 


Little streamlets, one, two, three, 
Flowing onward merrily, 
Winding in and out they go, 
Gently winding, to and fro. 


From the hills so high we come, 

From the mountains high, our home, 
‘] 1ere quite deep, down in the ground, 
Little bubbling springs are found. 


"Twas from them we flowed out clear, 
Down the hills came tumbling here, 
Soon a pebbly bed we made, 
Through the pleasant meadow glade. 


Now the streams together keep, 
Make a river wide and deep, 
To the sea she finds her way 
Never resting night or day. 
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Tom THE PIPER 


Tom, he was the piper’s son, 

He learnt to play when he was young; 
But all the tune that he could play, 
Was ‘‘Over the hills and far away.” 


But Tom with his pipe made such a noise, 

That he pleased both the girls and all the boys; 
And they stopped to hear him play, 

Over the hills and far away. 


Tom, with his pipe, did play with such skill, 

That those who heard him could never keep still; 
Whenever they heard, they began for to dance; 

Even pigs on their hind legs, would after him dance. 








Constructive Work with Nature: 


Material I 
Jennie E. Faddis 

NY teacher of chidren who has begun to realize 
A through actual experience that nature is a great and 

fruitful storehouse from which to gather materials 

for constructive work, has come into possession of 
an aid that may yield abundant satisfaction to herself and 
pupils. This is especially true if the boys and girls are part- 
ners with her in collecting and preserving the materials for 
the various uses. 

It is my object to describe a recent exhibit of handwork 
done with materials gathered from nature, which was inter- 
esting, varied, and beautiful; and had for its purpose the 
showing of the variety of acessible materials at hand, with 
suggestions for the many uses of these in the school-room, and 
in the home. This display was in charge of the kindergart- 
ners of the city. They prepared it through the fall months, 
with the help of some of the primary teachers, people in the 
home, and the children in the kindergartens and lower grades. 
The work of two old ladies, one seventy-five and the other 
over eighty, and that of one of the fathers was among the 
noteworthy contributions to the exhibit. 
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GATHERING AND PRESERVING MATERIALS 


The teacher who has an intimate acquaintance with the 
outdoor world has the advantage of knowing not only what 
she can find for her needs, but where to seek the best of every 
kind, and the right time to gather the grasses, seeds, etc. 
One may say in passing, that the habit of going to nature for 
her wares is easily acquired and once formed will usually 
grow stronger with the years. Our teachers had a supply 
of cat-tail leaves, corn husks, and grasses when school began 
in the fall. These were put away in dark, dry places. All 
through the autumn months the collections increased, a nutting 
party in November being one occasion which was productive 
of benefit to all. Choice acorns, bright leaves, nut hulls, 
burrs, pods, lichens, and several kinds of berries came home 
with the bags of nuts. 


DECORATION 


The possibilities for brightening the school-room with 
flowers and green plants come to many a teacher, as to the 
home-keeper, and often plants and cut flowers are chosen 
as one chooses a dress and a hat and a necktie, as a matter 
of course, and of the kinds that are in fashion with one’s 
neighbors. What an opportunity for originality in decora- 
tion one has in bringing in the uncultivated plant life! Be- 
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ginning with the fall time, as the school doors open then, 
here are besides the flowers the grasses, and sedges, wild 
berries, autumn leaves and vines, the burrs, the nu‘s, 
g ans, gourds, fruits, and vegetables. What a wealth of 
colo: alone in stem and leaf, in pod and seed; what variety 
of form, too, in vegetable and fruit, in nut and cone. Who 
has seen school-rooms with decorations ever new, to suit 
the changing seasons and the predominating interests of the 
present ? 

The borders shown in picture 1, are branches of 
autumn leaves, sassafras, oaks and maples, pressed and 
varnished, and grasses and sumach leaves combined. The 
stringing represents a great variety of materials, more than 
thirty different kinds being shown. Acorns of ten or more 
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varieties we-e combined with many other things. Seeds, 
of every shape, pods and nut hulls, gum balls, and hollow 
weed stalks, leaves (holly and oak), and berries were used to 
make attractive strings; while ‘‘real necklaces” were manu- 
factured from a combination of scouring reed joints and ‘holly 
berries, and from the bead-like “Job’s-tears” strung with 
colored glass beads. The portiere in No. 1 is made of buck- 
eyes and acorns strung with hollow grass stems. Other 
outdoor treasures that add beauty and cheer to a school-room 
are suggested by the collection of winter bouquet material 
on top of the cupboard in picture No. 2 and the branches 
bearing birds’ nests. Picture No. 3 shows a screen decorated 
with brown prints of grasses and flowers, and the blackboard 
illustrations suitabie for fall. 





Squirrel Stencil 


Nutting Party Number Story 


Aice Cook FULLER 


(Combinations to 32) 


NUTTING Party! What fun! 
Jessie had invited Nina, Norma, Helen, Mary and 


Marion to come up for the day, so that they might all 
go nutting in the big pasture. 

George and Ned, Jessie’s brothers, were to go with the six 
little girls, to climb the trees, shake down the nuts, and help 
to gather them. ¢ 

How many children were there in the party? 
children. 

“There is a basket of lunch for each one of us to carry,” 
said Jessie. ‘‘ We shall fill the empty baskets with nuts. Un- 
til they are empty we shall use these quart cups.”” How many 
baskets were there? Ans. 8 baskets. 

‘How far is it the grove?” asked Nina. 

“We have to go one half mile up the lane,” replied Ned, 
‘“‘one fourth of a mile beyond the river, then turn and go one 
fourth of a mile across the pasture.’”’ How far was it to the 
grove? Ams. 1 mile. 

How far from the river to the grove? Ans. 2 or 4 mile. 

How far from Jessie’s home to the pasture? Ans. 
a mile. 

‘What time is it, please?’’ Norma asked George. 

“Tt is 9 o’clock now,” said he. “I think it will take us an 
hour and a half to reach the grove.” If it should do so, at 
what time would they reach the grove? Ams. 10:30. 

The trees were loaded with nuts. As they rattled down 
merrily, the girls worked fast to fill their quart measures. 
The boys slid down from the trees and worked, too. 

When each quart cup was full how many quarts had they 
in all? Ams. 8 quarts. 

It takes 8 quarts to make a peck. How many pecks had 
they in all? Ams. 1 peck. 

There are 2 pints in each quart. How many pints had they 
in all? Ans. 16 pints. 

They worked hard for a long time, then George straightened 
up. “I have a half peck,” said he. How many quarts had 
he? Ams. 4 quarts. How many pints had he? Ans. 
8 pints. a 

“T have a half peck, too,” cried Ned. How many quarts 
had he? Ans. 4 quarts. 

How many quarts had he and George together? 
8 quarts. 

How many pecks had they together? Ans. 1 peck. 
“Oh dear,” sighed Helen, who was only a little girl, ‘I have 


Ans. 8 


Ans. 


j of 





only half 2s m=ch as each of you boys.” 
had Helen? Ams. 2 quarts. 

“T have four-fourths as mich as George has,” said Jessie 
with a laugh. How many quartshad she? Ams. 4 quarts? 

Norma had the same amount as Jessie. How many quarts 
had the two boys, Norma and Jessie? Ams. 16 quarts. 

It takes 8 quarts to make ore peck. How many pecks 
had these four children. Ams. 2 pecks. 

Helen and Nina together had } as much as these four. 
How many quarts had the two litile girls? Ams. 4 quarts. 

Mary and Marion had three quarts each. How many 
quarts had they both together? Ams. 6 quarts. 

How many pints had they both together? Ams. 12 pints. 

Mary, Marion, Nina and Helen had to quarts all together 


How many quarts 


and the other four children had 16 quarts all together. How 
many quarts had they in all? Ams. 26 quarts. 

How many pecks had they all together? Ams. 3 pecks 
and 2 quarts more, or 3 and } pecks. 

By this time the children were very hungry. So they 
spread their lunch on the grass beneath the trees. And what 
a merry lunch they had! 

There were 4 sandwiches in each of the 8 baskets. How 
many sandwiches in all? Ams. 32 sandwiches. 

There were two dozen little frosted cakes in all. How 


many cakes for each child? Ams. 3 cakes. 

4 of these cakes had pink frosting. How many pink ones 
were there? Ans. 8 pink ones. 

What part of a dozén were pink? Ans. 4 of a dozen. 

4 of them had brown frosting. How many of them were 
brown? Ams, 6 of them. 

What part of a dozen were brown? 

4 of them were green. 
4 green. 

What part of a dozen were green? 

The rest of them were yellow. 
Ans. 6 yellow. 

What part of a dozen were yellow? Ams. 4 dozen. 

Norma found a dozen cunning tarts in her basket. There 
were 4 of a dozen in Jessie’s basket, } of 4 dozen in Mary’s 
basket, and 5 in Marion’s. How many tarts in Norma’s 


Ans. 4% dozen. 
How many were green? Ans. 
Ans. 4 of a doz. 

How many wete yellow ? 


basket? Ams. 12 tarts. 
How many in Jessie’s basket? Ams. 4 tarts. 
Fow many in Mary’s basket? Ans. 3 tarts. 


How many in all,(counting the 5 in Marion’s basket)? 
Ans, 24 tarts. 

How many tarts for each of the 8 children? Ans. 3 tarts. 

After lunch they gathered more nuts, filling all of the 
baskets full. Then they played games until Jessie’s father 
came with the big carriage and took them all home. 
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Literature Outline 


Grade | 
ANNE DuRR 
Supervisor of the Primary and Kindergarten, Western Illinois State 


Normal School 
t Folk-tales 

a Mother Goose 

b Sagas. 
‘‘How Arthur Drew the Sword from the Stone.” 
“How Arthur got the Sword, Excalibur.”’ 

c Accumulative. 
The Cat and. the Mouse (English). 
Old Woman and her Pig (English). 
Henny Penny (English). 
Munachor and Manachar 
The Pancake 

d . Fairy Tales 
The Three Little Pigs (English). 
The Three Bears (Robert Southey). 
Three Little Goats Gruff (Scandinavian). 
The Sheep and the Pig (Scandinavian). 
Little Half Chick (Spanish). 
Five Peas in a Pod (Anderson). 
North Wind at Play (German). 
Peter, Paul and Espen (Norwegian). 
Jack and the Beanstalk (English). 
The Tongue-Cut Sparrow (Japanese). 
Sleeping Princess (Perrault). 
The Frog Prince (Grimm). 
The Wonderful Porridge Pot 
The Straw, the Coal, the Bean 
Musicians of Bremen (Grimm). 
The Star Dollars (Grimm). 


(Celtic). 
(Scandinavian). 


(Grimm). 
(Grimm). 


2 Legends. 
; Babouscka (Russian). 
The Arbutus (Indian). 
Legend of the Northland 


(Phoebe Cary). 
Legend of St. Valentine 


(English). 
3 Myths. 
Bel‘erophon and Pegasus 
Phaeton Iris (Greek). 


(Greek). 


4 Fables. 
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Latona (Greek). 

Ulysses and the Bag of Winds (Greek). 
The Sun and the Wind 
The Boy and the Wolf (sop). 

Ant and the Dove (sop). 

Crow and the Pitcher (A®sop). 

Fox and the Grapes (A®sop). 

Dog and the Shadow (A!sop). 
Mercury and the Woodman (A£sop). 
The Grasshopper and the Ant (sop). 
Dog ‘nthe Manger (sop). 


(AEsop). 


5 Miscellaneous. 


6 Poetry. 


Nahum Prince (E. E. Hale). 
Cedric (Elizabeth Harrison). 
The Christ Child (Bible). 
Rhoecus (Longfellow). 
Apple-Seed John (L. M. Child). 


The Night before Christmas 

Little Gustava (Celia Thaxter). 

Piccola (Celia Thaxter). 

Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring? (Field). 

My Shadow (Stevenson). 

Bed in Summer (Stevenson). 

Autumn Fires (Stevenson). 

The Rain (Stevenson). 

The Wind The Swing The Cow (Stevenson). 

I Love Little Pussy (Jane Taylor). 

Thank You, Pretty Cow (Jane Taylor). 

Pippa’s Song (Browning). 

Praying and Loving (Colcridge, Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner). 

Apple Blossoms (Kate L. Brown). 

The Seed (Kate L. Brown). 

What Does Little Birdie Say? (Tennyson). 

The City Mouse and the Country Mouse 
(Christina Rossetti). 

Thanksgiving Day (L. M. Child). 

At Easter Tim: (Lucy Wheelock). 

The Snow Bird (Frank Dempster She man.) 

The Dew Drop (Frank Dempster Sherman). 


(C: C. Moore). 











Tess BS leave land. 





Scissors Cutting 
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-Music in the First Grade 


GRACE M. PoorRBAUGH 


OTHING plays a more important part in the life 

N of the primary school than music. Be ready to sing 
a number of songs for the children the first day of 
school. They will like nothing better. 

Let the songs which we teach be seasonable — songs which 
will correlate with whatever we are teaching or those which 
have an all-the-year-round fitness. With such a variety of 
song books on the market, it will not be at all difficult to do 
this. Always select songs which tell a story, for these alone 
arouse interest. 

When teaching a song first sing it to the children. After 
singing it, find out by questioning if they understand the 
words. If there is any part they do not understand, explain 
it to them. Sing the song several times, letting them listen. 
Then repeat one line at a time and let them repeat it after 
you. When they know the words fairly well, sing one 
phrase at a time and let them sing it after you. Repeat this 
several times, then let them sing it thro: gh with you. 

After singing it with them several times, let them try it 
alone that you may hear their mistakes if they make any and 
that they may become independent in their singing. 

Begin at once the work of individual singing. Not enough 
attention is given to this in the primary grades. We all agree 
that individual reading is absolutely necessary in order that 
every child may become a good reader; then why isn’t individual 
singing just as necessary if every child is to become a good 
singer? It isan easy matter to get little children to sing alone. 
They are eager to do it. 

Perhaps some may sing all in one tone, but that does not 
detract from the real pleasure in trying, nor from the value 
of the effort. Many of the children know songs before they 
come to school. Say to them, ‘‘ Who wotld like to sing alone 
for us?” You will be sure to get volunteers. When the 
child comes forward and sings, te sure that nothing happens 
to embarrass him. The most important thing is to make 
him lose all self-consciousness. F 

If through self-consciousness or nervousness, he gets it 
wrong, help him. It is a good plan for the teacher to hum 
along with the child and encourage him to follow her. Never 
‘ell him that he sang wrong, or did not know the song or did 
not go up, or any of those things, but rather praise him for 
his effort. 

You will find that in nearly every case where an upper 
grade pupil protests that he cannot sing, at some time some one 
has laughed while he was trying. All of us are very sensitive 
to criticism when we sing. This danger, therefore, cannot be 
too strongly guarded against with little children. Select some 
of the best and some of the poorest singers to sing alone every 
day. There are several reasons for doing this. It develops 


poise, self-reliance and self-expression just as in the reading. 


lesson. It creates a desire on the part of the pupils to do 
better than some one else has done, which of course leads to 
marked improvement in the singing in general. 

At all times insist that the children sing softly. Do not 
tolerate for a moment harsh singing. Another point to be 
kept in mind in the music work is this: 

Children do not make progress in any subject unless they 
have daily practice. Is not this daily practice just as neces- 
sary in music? Do not, however, have the music work come 
all at one time. The rote song is a means of relaxation. 
When the children become restless and tired, arouse them by 
the singing of some well chosen song. 

Vary the work from time to time, not all rote songs or all 
drill work, but some of both. Always have several rote 
songs going at the same time that the children may not tire 
of any of them. 

Suppose you try this plan once a week; perhaps Friday 
afternoon will be best. It will add variety to the work and be 
something to which the children can look forward. Call it 
aconcert. They will enjoy it for they delight in doing things 
that sound “grown-up.” Let them select the songs they want 
to sing. Some may sing solos and two or three children may 
sing together. Of course the school is the audience during 
it all. 
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So far nothing has been said about real drill work. Is 
there anything which we teach in the primary grades or in 
fact in the upper grades which does not require drill, drill, drill ? 
The music work is no exception. 

Just as variety of drill work is necessary for the learning 
of words in the reading work so must there be a variety 
in this drill work while teaching the technical parts of 
music. 

This drill work should begin the first week of school. Chil- 
dren love to play games. Tell them that you are going to 
show them how to play a game. (This game is a drill on 
the octave do —do.) Ray stands and calls ‘‘ Bennie,” using 
the tonesdo —do. Bennie stands and calls “Teddy.” Then 
Teddy stands and calls “‘Eddie;” and so the game. goes on 
as long as you care to let it. They will like it so well that 
you can use it at least several times a week. Not only is it 
a splendid octave drill, but the children are learning each 
other’s names, which is necessary at the beginning of school. 

Another device which is a good octave drill is this: Let the 
children play the aisles are streets; the seats, houses; the 
children, the people living in these houses. They have often 
seen men selling vegetables and heard them as they called, 
“Potatees,” “Apples,” etc. They may take turns in playing 
they are men selling things. This device is especially good 
during the fall months. Did you ever know of a child who 
didn’t delight in playing engine? Let one row of children 
play they are the cars and one child as leader be the engine. 
As they go around the room the engine goes toot — toot, toot, 
toot (do —do, sol, do). Then you may say “the train is 
nearing the station” and the train slacks up and stops. Then 
you may say “there are always newsboys at the station selling 
papers. Who would like to be a newsboy?” Every hand 
goes up. 

Then you may put a cap on some child’s head and some 
papers under his arm and he starts out calling ‘morning 
papers” using the octave do, do, do — do. 

Another child may sell water lilies calling in the same way; 
another may, sell popcorn; another sandwiches. ; 

Then some child may be the brakeman and call “All 
Aboard” (do, do — do) and the train moves on. 

As the train comes into the next station, the newsboy 
may call “Evening papers.” ; 

This device may be carried farther. 

Let the passengers leave the train and go to their homes. 
(Seats. ) 

Then some one may call “Supper” (octave do—do). After 
supper all heads may go down on the desks and every one is 
asleep for the night. 

Then some one may waken them by calling “Breakfast”’ 
(octave do —do). 

The time for the music lesson is over for the day and the 
children have been wholly unconscious of the results you have 
obtained — to them it has simply been play. 

At another time you may tell them about large bells which 
when played upon make beautiful music. Such bells are 
called chimes. 

Then you may ask them if they would like to have some 
real live chimes, some that they can really play. By this 
time you should know which children make the tones cor- 
rectly. Select eight of the best singers and ask them to stand 
in a row before the school. Tell them you are going to change. 
their names to: do, ti, la, sol, fa, mi, re, do. 

As you pass in front of them, touch each child on the head 
and give him his new name. At first you may ring the chimes 
yourself, singing up and down the scale so that the children 
may hear the correct tones. 

Then select some child to come forward and play the chimes. 

At first only the scale descending and ascending can be 
used, but after a time easy skips may be introduced, as 1-3; 
1-3-5; 1-3-5-8, etc. 


The children never tire of this device. Each time it is 


used, a new set of children should be selected to be thie bells. 
The same device may be changed to that of a piano and car- 
ried out in the same way. This device may also be used 
with good results. Play the children are ringing a church 
bell. Raise arms as if holding a rope and as they do this 


sing ding-dong, to the octave do —do, meanwhile pulling 
down on the rope. 
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The ladder, though in use so long, suggests many good 
devices. Whenever it is used always observe the distance 
indicated, viz., have the steps 3-4 and 7-8 but half the size of 
the others. This point which. seems to be of so little conse- 
quence, though really very important, is often neglected. 
The children may play that they are pigeons coming down 
the ladder and as they do so sing “‘coo” or they may be birds 
and sing “peep.” 
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Nothing has been said so far concerning the scale song. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether the scale song 
should precede the general rote song or not. It certainly 
should be presented soon after the child enters school. 

Various words may, be used instead of the scale names. 
For example, the nature stcdy may be about a squirrel; then 
this scale song might be used. 
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te is a ve - 

This might te used with the ladder, letting the children 
play they climb it to see the baby squirrels. At another 
time you may be having the woodpecker for your study. 
Then this scale song might be used. 
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The lit - tle nest 


If the Eskimo is being studied this scale song might be used. 





Lit - tle Broth -er Es - ki - mo, 
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you like your house’ of snow? 

















After singing scale songs for a short time, the syllables 
should be introduced. A good way to teach them is this: 

On each round of the ladder, draw a little house; on each 
house write the owner’s name. You may ask the children 
to find Do’s houses, Re’s house, etc. 

They may play that they go to call on each one and give 
their names. 

At another time you may see how many can stand and give 
the names correctly. 
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If able to do this, they may be allowed to remain standing 
until all have a turn. All will be anxious to be among those 
who can remain standing. 

A game called “Catching the Pointer” may be played in 
this way. Place the pointer on “‘do” on the ladder, and as 
you move it up the ladder the children sing the syllables 
touched. If the pointer moves quickly, they must sing 
quickly, or if slowly, they must sing slowly. 

All this drill and much more is necessary before much can 
be expected in the way of good song singing. 

One of the first problems which we must solve is what 
is the best means of procedure with the monotones, if there 
are any. In many schools these children are required to 
listen to the voices of the other children. This method 
might do for a time, but do not keep such children from 
singing long at a time. A little boy in a certain first grade 
room seemed to be a monotone. He was, however, much 
interested and took great pleasure in trying to sing. He was 
told to listen for a day or two, then allowed to sing. This 
method was used for some time with apparently no results. 
One day, some time later, the children said, “‘O Miss Jones, 
Irving went up.” The whole school seemed to be as pleased 
as Irving himself. From that time on he began to improve 
and became one of the best singers in the room. 

With very few exceptions, children will learn to “go up” 
if we are only patient and give them a fair chance and plenty o° 
experience in song singing. 

If possible spend a few minutes each day with these children. 
Give the rest of the school some kind of seat work while 
you work with these. Gather them around you and work 
with them individually. This individual work will bring 
good res.lts in nearly every case. 

Rhythm work should play an important part in the first 
year music. The children can be taught to distinguish 
readily #, 3, and 4 time. This may be done by means of 
clapping, tapping, etc. 

Begin the work by singing a song in } time. Let the chil- 
dren count 1-2, 1-2, etc., as you sing. Tell them to say the 
1 louder than the 2. Next let them clap and continue to 
count as you sing. After considerable drill on } time, 
introduce } time. Sing a song in } time and let them count 
I-2-3, 1-2-3, etc., as you sing. Tell them to say the 1 
louder than the 2 and 3. Next let them clap and count as 
you sing. Clap the hands on 1 and wave them on 2 and 3. 
Introduce + time in the same way counting the 1 and 3 
louder than the 2 and 4. 

In a very short time, the children will readily tell you the 
time of any song which you may sing for them, They 
should know what 2, #, # means when placed’on the staff. 

Frequent drill of this kind may be used. Place the staff 
on the blackboard. Use any group of notes you care to on the 
staff and any kind of time. Ask the children what kind of 
time is indicated by the figures, then let them take turns in 
placing the bars. 

Another excellent drill is this: Let the children in their 
seats count 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, etc., and let some child come to 
the board and mark the time as they count: 


\ ilililitelidils 


Then you may let them count 1-2-3, 1-2-3, etc., and let 
some child at the board mark the time. ° 


Livdirducbovdordoedas 


With very little drill, the children learn what the staff, 
bar, etc., are. 

Notes ‘should be introduced in the first grade. A resource- 
ful teacher can invent ways of her own for doing this. This 


might be a suggestion. Draw five lines with the figures on 
them thus: 




















Tell them how do, ti, la, sol, fa, mi, re, and do (singing the 
names) went to bed, but before going, they had to put on their 
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night-caps. Then proceed to cover the figures with white 
chalk. They will then appear as quarter notes without 
stems. 

The stairs were very dark, so each one took a candle 
in :his hand. (Add stems making the quarter notes com- 
plete.) 

Later on the whole and eighth notes should be taught. 

After a little drill, the children will be singing readily by 
note. 
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A set of drill cards having groups of notes such as these 
would be very helpful. 
yl Sis 
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These could be easily made by the teacher. As soon as 
the children can read readily from the blackboard, work in 
a music primer should be commenced. 
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Program 
RIEGELSVILLE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
(Three Grades) 


Opening Exercises. 

Nature Study. 

First Grade Number 

Second Grade Number 

Third Grade Number 

Recess 

First Grade Phonics and Reading 

Second Grade Reading and Spelling 
(At this time First : nd Second Grades ar: 
dismissed.) 

Third Grade Reading and Spelling 


200- QO: 15 
215§- .9: 30 
*30- 9°45 
45-1000 
10200-I0: 30 
10: 30-10: 45 
103 45-1105 
LT2O5—-11: 25 


ooo oO 


{1330-12 :00 


{2:00- 1:00 Noon recess 


I:00- 1:20 First Grade Reading 
1:20- 1:40 Second Grade Reading 
1:40- 2:00 Third Grade Language 
2:00- 2:10 Gymnastics 
2:10-2 :1§ First Grade Number Drill 
2:1§- 2:20 Second Grade Number Drill 
2:20- 2:32 Third Drade Number Drill 
2:30- 2:45 Recess 
2:45- 3:05 Writing 
3:05- 3:25 Drawing 
(First and Second Grades are dismissed.) 
3:30- 4:00 Third Grade Phonics and Reading 


Acma K. JOHNSON 





An Exercise Song 


(Tune “Glory, glory hallelujah”) 


» BERTHA E. BusHu 


Do you remember how we did our old-fashioned physical 
exercises in school every day, doubling up our fists and plant- 
ing them on our chests and thrusting them out, up, or down, 
as the case might be, a given number of times, and how 
it wasn’t any fun unless “teacher” would let us sing 


Mary had a little lamb; its fleece was white as snow, 
Shouting the battle-cry of freedom — 


while we did it? Then it was delightful. 

This little exercise sung with its familiar tune is meant to go 
to the same kind of exercises. Suit the action to the words 
during the verses and at the chorus go through the familiar 
hand movements. If more exercise is desired, the hand 


movements may be followed by the foot movements while the 
song is hummed. 


We will rise on tiptoe very high; 
We'll bend down very low. 

We will move our fingers very fast 
And then we'll fold them — so. 

We will bow to those beside us 
And we’ll cordially shake hands, 
Then silent each one stands. 


Chorus 


Now we'll exercise together; 

Now we'll exercise together; 

Now we'll exercise together; 
A happy school are we 


We'wil! stretch our arms and lift our hands, 
We'll reach them up so high 

Then bring them down and touch the floor 
With knees unbent — or try 

We will clasp them, we will shake them, 
We will twirl them very slow; 
Then very fast we'll go 


Cherus 
Now we'll exercise together, e'c. 





September Spelling Booklets 


geen perros Peace A 

& { 

a > 
A 


ar 
> 
= 

2 


ho ares 
as 
Pi 
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> ei 

<x 
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Learning to Keep the Place 


What a heavy, slippery, book the Primer is! 
one had grownup hands one could hold it easily, and there does 
seem to be an easy way to hold it, but just as soon as one 
gets it tight, Miss Andrews says, ‘‘ Not that way, dear. You 


Of course if 


can’t see well.”, Then when one has a finger on the very p‘ace, 
she says, “I can’t explain just why but pointing makes slow 
reading.” 

The illustration shows how little hands may support the 
weight of the first book easily and at the same time keep the 
place. As the index finger can point at the line only, instead 
of at individual words, the halting word calling cultivated by 
pointing word by word is avoided As one line is read the 
whole hand slides down into position for the next The habit 
is easily acquired and, what is better, as easily dropped when 
no longer necessary. 

Ipa Morris 





A Helpful Language Lesson 

For a helpful language lesson in my primary department, 
I have the pupils pass to the board and make a list of all the 
articles that can be purchased at a grocery store. Each arti- 
cle is then discussed from its origin until its arrival into the 
store, for example, flour —its origin — grinding of wheat, 
sacking, shipment, uses, and price. 

In the same manner articles from the hardware and clothing 
stores can be discussed and consequently the first steps in 
geography development arise. 

Of course it will require several days to complete the list. 

C. S. 
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A Suggestive Second Grade Program 


Morninc CLass 


Hour Time Group I Group II Group IIT 
Q:00- 9:05 5 a 
9:05— 9:20 15 ature Lesson or 


Introductory Exercises Ri uction of a Story 


or or Telling of (Language) or 
Morning Talk 


Poem or 
Conversation Lesson 
9:20- 9:40 20 Reading Blackboard Occup. Table 
(Slow Group) Seats 
Q:40- 9:55 15 Seats Reading Seats 


9:55-10:10 15 Blackboard Seats Reading 
IO:10-10:15 5 Games — Rhythm 
10:15-10:30 15 Music 


10:30-10:45 15 Number Occup. Table Blackboard 
10:45-11:00 15 Occup. Table Number Seats 
I1:00-11:15 15 Seats Seats Number 


(Best Group) 
Games — Rhythm or 
Sense Training — Language 
Literature — Story Work — Language 
Put away work — Dismiss 


11: 20-11:35 15 
I1:35-11:40 5§ 


AFTERNOON CLASS 


1330- 1:35 «5 Opening Songs 

1:35-1:50 15 Reading Seats Occup. Table 

1:50- 2:05 15 Blackboard Reading Seats 

2:05- 2:15 10 Seats Blackboard Reading 
(Best Group) 

2:1§- 2:20 § Games — Rhythm 


nN 


220—- 2:30 I0 

2:30- 2:45 15 Geography 
(Reproduced orally) 

History — Language 


Spelling 


Geography 

History — Language 
Drawing two days 

Written work two days (Copying Poems and 


Stories 
Manual Training one day 
3230— 3:35 Put away work — Dismiss 


‘ ‘Theoretically each group should perform a different line 
of work during each group period. 

Seat work before and after recess should be of a different 
nature. 

If class-room is not supplied with an occupation table, 
brush work, cutting, clay, etc., can be profitably used at the desk. 

Water colors should be used at least twice a week for occu- 
pation work. 

The hygienic condition of the pupils and room should be 
considered at every exercise. 

Free construction work may be done in school during occu- 
pation period. There should be at least two such exercises 
every week. 

Occupation period at seats during number recitations 
should relate to number work. 


Blackboard Occupation Table and Seats 
Sand Table 
Imaginative Drawing Clay Modelling Original Sentences 


about pictures 


Original Sentences 
Written Language 


Cardboard Modelling Word building 
Free construction work Dissected Pictures 


Spelling Brush work Games 
Cutting and pasting Construction work 
Block building Sewing 


Brush work 
Braid and wool weaving 


Raffi 





The “Drowning Game”’ for the Reading Class 
The pupils take their place in the front of the room standing 
in a straight line. Then the first one reads a sentence or 
given part of the lesson. If he reads it, making no mistakes, 
he is allowed to remain at the head, and number two takes 
another sentence; but should the first make a mistake he goes 
to the foot, which is counted going down once; and number 
two acts as rescuer taking the same part. If he makes a mis- 
take he also goes to the foot, and so on until the sentence is 
read correctly. If a pupil goes down three times he is drowned. 
The ones who are at the head at the close of the recitations are 
the best rescuers. This little device not only causes them to 
pay close attention, but also gives the poorer readers more 
practice in reading, as they may have to go down two or more 
times, and surely they are the ones who need the practice. 
It is surprising to see the improvement which they make in 
just a short time, as none want to go down. M. W. 
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When We Speak Pieces I 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


(Note The four, six, and eight-lined verses of this serics are specially 
arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners to speak 
if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or more to give. 
And because often it seems best to include a number of little folks in 
one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. These are easier 
to learn and remember than prose plays because of the rhythm and 
rhyme. Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or 
two lines to say. — A. E. A.) 


The Afternoon Month 


September, in the long, long year, 
You come and go so soon, 

It sometimes seems that you are just 
One long bright afternoon. 


September’s Flower Folks 


September’s getting ready 
Her lamps of golden-rod — 
Already many flower-folk 
Begin to drowse and nod, 
And soon each little sleepy-head, 
“Good-night,” will say and go to bed! 


To September 


Under your feet are golden ways, 
Golden sprays are above you, 

All about you are golden rays, 

You’ve golden nights, yvou’ve golden days, 
September dear, I love you! 


A Letter 


(For little girl writing on tablet) 


I’m writing a letter — when September reads, 
She’ll smile, but she’ll sigh, too, I fancy; 
“Dear Autumn — 
I really must go. I'll come back 
Just as soon as I can. 
With love, 
Pansy.’ 


Golden Apples 


(For little boy with basket of apples) 


Teacher read of some wonderful apples, 
If you ate one, you never grew old — 
I’ve found some up in our orchard, 
All juicy and yellow as gold. 
(Picking out one.) 
I want to eat this one, but O deary me, 
If it made me stay little — how dreadful ’twould be! 


Cobwebs on the Grass 


Some fairies, as brisk and as busy could be, 
(Only the stars were out to see!) 

Washed all their clothes in suds made of dew, 
And spread them out where the soft winds blew, 
You'll see them, if early enough you pass, 
They look like cobwebs spread on the grass, 





An Air Ship 
One day out there in the pasture, 
I heard a shrill little whistle, 
And a fairy sailed by in an air ship spry 
Made out of the seed of a thistle. 


A Busy Time 
(Little girl sewing) 
It’s Saturday night and Dolly’s in bed — 
Her white gown is done for Sunday — 
But she wants this one in white and red 
To wear to school on Monday. 


A Book-worm 

(Child, looking through book) 
I studied hard and was as good, 
I didn’t do a thing I shouldn’t; 
I wanted to stay in and read 
At noon, but teacher said I couldn’t. 
I ‘didn’t wriggle, didn’t squirm, 
Yet teacher says I am a worm — 
A book-worm! Just how do they look? 
Perhaps I’ll find one in this book. 


By and By 


(Two little girls, as Pansy and Garden Daisy) 


Daisy 


Out in our place when the weather is dry, 
We are so happy — Pansy and I — 
For well we know there’ll be rain by and by. 


Pansy 


Out in our place when the big raindrops fly, 
Still we are happy — Daisy and I — 
For there’ll be sunshine, we know, by and by. 


Golden Rod 


(For any number of children, marching with golden rod) 
Sing about the lily, 
Sing about the rose, 
Hip hurrah for golden rod — 
Everywhere it grows, 
Hip hurrah — we love it well, 
Flower of Uncle Samuel! 


After Schoo] — the First Day 


Johnny 


When teacher has showed us the picture and all — 
It does seem, Susy, a pity, 

(Writing K-A-T on blackboard.) 

That you can’t see K-A-T spells cat/ 


“T’m sure, Johnny Joes, it’s kitty!” 
(Writing H-A-T on blackboard.) 
“And there is this other word — H-A-T — 
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Johnny 
We'll never agree upon it!” 
“What you wear on your head is what teacher said — 
That’s cap! (Susy) No, no, it is bonnet! 


Almost Time 


(For three babies) 


First 
Three littie robins in a row, 
Keep chirping, chirping clear and low, 
tll 
“Tt’s almost time for birds to go!” 
Second 
Three late red roses in a row, 
Keep breathing, breathing soft and slow, 
All 
‘It’s almost time for flow’rs to go!” 
Third 
But skies and hills are all aglow, 
And warm and sweet the breezes blow — 
All 


Oh summer, summer, please don’t go! 


Baskets for Sale 


! 
(For little boy with burr baskets — real or make-believe — and five 
little girls, who recite in turn, and act out words.) 


Boy (calling) 


Burr baskets, burr baskets, burr baskets for sa'e — 
Here’s one with a cover — here’s one like a pail. 


Two Girls (hurrying out) 
tOh, I want one for my Dolly, please, 
-To take when shopping — one of these. 


2My Dolly wants one all purple and green — 
This one’s the prettiest I have seen. 


Boy (calling) 
Burr baskets, burr baskets, I’ve baskets to suit, 


Here’s one filled with flowers, here’s one heaped with 
fruit. 


Three Girls (as before) 


3Show me clothes-baskets; one 4for lunch; 
What will you take for this whole bunch? 


s5My Dolly sews — she’s very nimble, 
Here’s one for scissors, thread, and thimble. 


Boy (calling) 


Burr baskets, burr baskets, burr baskets to sell — 
All shapes and all sizes and all finished well! 


Fire Weed 


(Fire-weed is a vivid pink flower which springs up where ground has 
been burned over. This little play is for as many children as desired — 
all ringing bells, blowing whistles, and calling out “Fire-weed” as 
naturally as possible. If desired, a, little fire company may turn out, 
throw on water, rescue Grasshopper, etc. Make all as real as may be. 
Different ones give the lines between “calls” each time.) 


Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

Pink flames on the hill are showing, 
Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

And the wind such a gale is blowing. ° 
Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

Ring, flow’r-bells all through the valley, 
Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

Poor Grasshopper lives in that alley! 
Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

It spreads beyond all stopping, 
Fire-weed! Fire-weed! Fire-weed! 

Grasshopper, you’d better be hopping! 
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Gypsy. Leaves 


CONSTANCE D’Arcy MACKAY 


The little gypsy leaves of Fall 
Have cloaks of red and gold; 
And garb of tan and scarlet, too, 

Most wondrous to behold! 


When trees stand bare against the blue 
And all the air is still, 

The gypsy leaves begin heir march 
Past meadow and past hill. 


in countless bands they journey on 
As swiftly as they can; 

By night the golden moon lights up 
Their gypsy caravans. 


Do they seek countries strange and far 
Beyond grim Winter’s blast ? 

But ’tis in vain to question them 
They only hurry past! 





The Minute Men 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 


Have you heard of the sturdy minute men — 
Those heroes of long ago — 

Who shouldered their guns a the first alarm 
And hurried to meet the foe ? 


They were always ready at Duty s call, 
It mattered not where or when, 

And his is the reason, as you may guess, 
They named them he minute men 


But I know a laddic — O me, O my — 
Who fusses and whines and frets 

When called from play, and who always cries — 
“‘Wait a minute’ — and then forgets! 


Now, which do you think, dear, he worid needs most 
To round out the perfect plan — 

The minute man who will come at its call, 
Or the wait-a-minute man? 





The Blacksmith 


Mauve M. GRANT 
(A Finger Play) 
I am a blacksmith strong, 
Hear my hammer ring! 
(Right hand made into a fist. Pound on palm of left hand 
or on desk.) 
On my smooth, hard anvil here, 
Cling, clang, cling, clang, cling! 


This piece of iron I take up so, 
(Left hand held horizontal.) 
Watch me pound, pound, pound. 
(Pound with right fist.) 
I heat it in-the furnace here, 
: (Thrust left hand in desk.) 
And bend it round and round. 
(Left hand out, right hand curving the left.) 
"Tis now the shoe for a prancing horse, 
(Left thumb and forefinger curved for horseshoe.) 
Hear my hammer ring! 
(Pound desk with right fist.) 
Oh, I am a happy blacksmith, 
Cling, clang, cling, clang, cling! 
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PHONIC STORIES I 
The At Family 


ALIceE E. ALLEN 





The AT family begins to go to school the very day you do. 
To-day it has a story to tell you about “The Lost Cat.” 


(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in parentheses 
on the blackboard for the children to sound and pronounce.) 


We once had a dear little full-of-fun (cat), 

As yellow as gold and so sleek and so (fat). 

One morning Grandmother called quickly “Oh 
(scat)!” 

He was after the cream and she couldn’t have 
(that). 

Off he ran, pit-a- (pat), pit-a- (pat), pit-a- (pat), 

We looked in the basket where often he (sat), 

be looked in the spot where he watched for the 
rat), 

Looked under the (mat), though it lay smooth 
and (flat), 

Not a sign could we find of our dear little (cat). 

Poor Grandma was sorry she’d had to say 
(“scat”)! 

And Ben couldn’t play with his ball and his 
(bat), 

We all quite forgot how to laugh and to (chat). 

Then all in a minute I looked in my (hat), 

And there, sound asleep, was the little lost (cat)! 
(Watch for the story the AP family will tell you next month.) 





Finger Plays for Beginners © 
Harriet A. JAMES 
Five Lirrte Pussy Cats 
Five little Pussy cats 
Sitting side by side. 
(Hold up five fingers.) 
One saw a little mouse 
“Meow, meow,” she cried. 
But she couldn’t catch it 
For it ran a-hide. 
(Thumb runs across desk.) 
Four little pussy-cats 
Sitting in a :ow; 
One spied a little birdie 
And away did quickly go. 
(Second finger runs off.) 
Three little pussy-cats 
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_ Purring soft and sweet; 
The next one smells a piece of meat. 
And hurries off to eat. 
(Third finger scampers off.) 
Two little pussy-cats 
Sitting down to think; 
The fourth one spies a dish of cream 
And scampers off to drink. 
(Scampers off.) 
One. little pussy cat 
Off to bed does creep; 
Curls up in a little ball 
And soon is sound asleep. 


LitTLE —,THUMBKINS 


(Touch thumb and each finger in succession 

Little Tommy Thumbkins 
Went to school to-day, 

(Touch thumb.) 

Sister Rose went with him 
Showing him the way. 

(Next finger.) 

Mother in the doorway 
Waved her hand goodby. 

(Next finger.) 

Little brother left a: home 
Then began to cry. 

(Next finger.) 

Baby creeping on the floor. 
Tries to say “Bye-bye.” 


LittLE HELPERS 


We have ten little helpers 
In work or in play, 

And these ten little people 
Are busy all day. 

They help do our lessons, 
They help play our games, 

They help do our numbers, 
They help write our names. 

These ten little helpers 
Are busy all day. 

They work while we work, 
They play while we play. 


Who is It? 


I’ve a dear little playmate. Who is it? Now 
think. 

Her dress, it is white; her nose, it is pink; 

I don’t like to handle her roughly, because 

I think she carries sharp pins in her paws. 

I thought she was very cleanly and dainty and 
neat. 

But, O dear! she washes her face with her 

feet. — Exchange 
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PROVISIONS FOR CHILD HEALTH 


The ro1st bulletin of the Department 
of Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, corsists of the first compre- 
hensive report of what American school 
a are doing for the health of children. 

report covers conditions in 1038 cities, 
or nearly go per cent of the important 
American municipalities. It traces the 
development of medical inspection of schools 
from its inception in Boston sixteen years 
ago and gives details as to the army of} 3S 
school physicians, nurses and dentists 
now employed to safeguard the health of 
American school children. 


Procress In Past TEN YEARS 


An examination of the report reveals 
the immense progress that has been made 
in the past decade. Ten years ago the 
number of American cities having systems 
of medical inspection was eleven; at the 
present time it is 443. The first school 
physicians were employed by Boston in 
1894. Now there is an army of nearly 
1500 of them. The first school nurses were 
employed by New York nine years ago. 
Now they number between four and five 
hundred and are employed by eighty cities, 
Sixty-nine cities are regularly employing 
dentists to care for the teeth of their chil- 
dren. 


Best Procress iN Far EAst AND FAR 
WEsT 

Marked differences are found between 
the different states with respect to prog- 
ress made in providing for medical in- 
spection. Massachusetts and New Jersey 
stand easily at the head of the list with uni- 
versal compulsory school medical inspection, 
while in Vermont, Mississippi, Montana 
and Idaho the municipalities have not even 
begun work. 

The greatest progress has been made 
in the Far East and Far West, the North 
Atlantic and Western States easily out- 
ranking those in the South Atlantic, South 
Central and North Central groups. 


MODERN SANITARY APPLIANCES WIDELY 
UsED 


A large portion of the report is given over 
to the hygiene of the school-room and data 
are given for the 1038 cities telling about 
the use of such modern innovations as 
individual drinking cups, sanitary foun- 
tains, vacuum cleaners, and adjustable 
desks. The number of cities supplying 
individual drinking cups is nearly 300, 
while those having schools equipped with 
sanitary fountains number almost 800. 
The figures show that the deadly feather 
duster is being rapidly banished. More 
than 60 per cent of the cities use moist cloths 
for dusting purposes, and nearly 800 use 
dust absorbing compounds for sweeping. 
Eighty-nine cities are cleaning their school- 
rooms by means of vacuum cleaners. 


Fioors AND Winpows NeEvER WASHED 
iN Some CITIEs 


Contrasted with these evidences of 
progress are figures showing that fifty-one 
cities report that their school-room floors 
are never washed, and seven that the wash- 
ing of school-room windows is entirely 
neglected. 

In almost one thousand cities instruction 
is given in the effects of alcohol and to- 
bacco; 649 have special courses devoted 
to the prevention and cure of tuberculosis; 
and 592 give lessons in first aid to the in- 





BECOME A PRIMARY EXPERT 


The most advanced step in tor career will be taken on the day when you decide that you are 
going to do your work better than work is done by the great majority of teachers. Not many primary 
teac are highly efficient; few are eagerly t for the best positions; but the one with a reputation above 
the average can have almost any school of her Do 
you not wish to advance to the ranks of the expert? 


Our Course in 
PRIMARY METHODS 


by a dozen nationally recognized authorities in methods per- 

taining to the first three grades of school. No other means ouiside of your 
State Normal School can provide such instruction, and in this course we 
ap oxximate strong Normal School work. It is the best product of Norma 
901 men and women, embodying such lessons as are a part of their class 
room work day by day. You can study while you teach, and apply con- 
stantly the new methods you learn. In the Normal School you would have 
werk in practice classes; with our course your practice classes are always 


before you in you own school-room. 
We offer Normal courses for very reviews; Primary Methods and 


strong 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods: Academic courses, thorough and com- 
plete. Ask us to-day for particulars. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


The Supreme Authorily, 74 

WEBSTERS VEN 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY ~ THe MeRRIAMWeBsTER 


These are only samples of hundreds of 
unbiased and intelligent commendations 
from the highest sources which establish 
the standing of the New International as 
the SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


MASS. COM. OF EDUCATION, DAVID SNEDDEN: 
“T have been struck with the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done.” 

MASS. SUPREME COURT: 


“The fullness and accuracy of its definitions 
will almost certainly give it precedence over 
all others.” Chief Justice Marcus P. 








without a contest. We have abundant proof of this. 


LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 

You ‘ine inTEREsTEo WRITE YOUR MAME AND 

AOORESS BEL AND MAIL TO Th rT 
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The Only New unabridged dictionary in 
many years. 


An Encyclopedia. Contains the pith and 
essence of an authoritative library. 
of knowledge. 

































Knowlton, 
PRES. W. =P |FAUNCE, BROWN The Only dictionary with the New Divided Page. 
UNIVERSI 400,000 Words Defined. 6000 Illustrations. 2700 
“A ped 10) we edia, covering the Pages. Cost $400,(00. 
entire territory of the world’s KEEP ABREAST of the Times. Let us tell you about 
knowledge and the world’s 


the New Internationa!, the one supreme authority 
language. Get the Best. 


action.” for all who use the English 
PRES. Wm. DeWITT Write for pages, full particulars, etc. Mame this paper 
HYDE, | BOWDOIN Tes FREE, © set of pocket maps. 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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LANGUAGE GAMES 


A METHOD OF USING PLAY FOR ESTABLISHING CORRECT 
HABITS OF SPEECH IN PRIMARY GRADES 


By MYRA KING, Los Angeles, Cal. 


This book while especially designed for Teacher's use in the First, Second and 
Third Grades, may be used, with nearly equal profit in the Fourth Grade 
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“Thoroughly up-to- 
te.” 








Since play is the magic power that on the playground promotes such uncon- 
scious and rapid acquisition of its parlance, the schools, if they would successfully 
compete with it, must take their cue from the playground. 

Miss King, assured by observation and experience, presents her fellow workers 
}ef the school-room a series of progressive lessons in language carefully worked out 
ok unconscious yet effective nape acquisition while the pupils are eagerly at 

ay. 

The children are directed wholly to the fun of the games. Each is to be a 
game, not a Language Lesson. Correct speech is required, but only as a Rule of 
the Game. There are 42 Games. Get them, use them, and you will never fail to 
rejoice in this happy device. | 

Full cloth 12mo Price, 50 cents 


EDUCATIONAL, PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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There were once two frogs who were dear 
friends. One lived in a deep pond in the woods. 
The other lived in a pool by the road-side. 

One day the frog from the deep pond made 
a visit to the frog in the pool. 

“O come and live with mé!” said he. 
is not safe for you here. Bad boys will stone 
you. ‘Teams may run over you.” 

“Y thank you,” answered the frog in the 
pool. “But I like to live here. There is so 
much to see. So many people go by. I like 
my home by the road-side.” 


“se It 
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A week passed by. 
visit his friend. 
But the friend was not to be found. 
“Where is the frog that lived in this pool ?”’ 
asked he of two chickens that lived in a coop 
near the road. 
“Too late! 


Again the frog came to 


Too late!” peeped the chickens. 


“What do you mean?” asked the frog. 

“Dead, dead! run over by a wagon! run 
over by a wagon!” chirped the chickens. 

Then away they ran; and the frog hopped 
slowly back to his home in the woods. 


nF, 
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private schools, 








A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and _teachers.”’ 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Somie of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


¢ ** Tbe rigbt teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and school.”’ 


~ 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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DEATH OF MILTON BRADLEY 


FouNDER OF Locat Factory ror MAKING 
GAMES AND ScHooL EQUIPMENTS 
SUccumBs TO ILLNEss OF OLD AGE 


Milton Bradley, 74, a leading manufac- 
turer and citizen of Springfield, who be- 
came known throughout America by the 
games which he originated and manufac- 
tured in the factory of the company which 
bears his name and through the great va- 
riety of school and kindergarten work and 
play materials which for many years his | $56 
company has produced, died at his home, 
515 State Street, Tuesday, May 30. 

Mr. Bradley was born in Vienna, Me., 
November 8, 1836, and when 11 years old 
moved with his parents to Lowell, where he 
received part of his early education in the 
public schools, graduating from the high 
school at the age of 15. Mathematics, 
especially geometry, was the subject that 
most interested Mr. Bradley as a boy and 
young man. After graduating from the 
high school he entered the office of a Lowell 
mechanical engineer where he spent two 
years and there learned the elements of 
drafting. His progress was so rapid in this 
work, which had a strong appeal for him, 
that he determined to become better fitted 
for it and entered the Lawrence scientific 
school at Harvard, where he fitted himself 
for the work of a civil engineer. 

It was in the manufacture of kinder- 
garten paraphernalia that some of Mr. 
Bradley’s most important work was done. 
About 1870, Professor Wiebe started a 
kindergarten in Springfield, and it was at 
his solicitation and that of Miss Elizabeth 
P. Peabody that the manufacture of kinder- 
garten material was begun. This depart- 
ment of the Milton Bradley Company has 
for years been of paramount importance. 
For years this department did not pay 
for itself, but Mr. Bradley was convinced 
that the kindergarten had come to stay 
and would each year grow in importance, 
and he accordingly continued to give at- 
tention to the production of kindergarten 
material until it proved to be profitable. 

In the field of education and trade his 
name has long been known and honored, 
and though the man is called, his work lives 
after him, a lasting memorial to his ingen- 
uity, nobleness of purpcse and strength of 
character. 


A REAL LADY 


Among the youngsters belonging to a 
college settlement in a New England city 
was one little girl who returned to her 
humble home with glowing accounts of 
the new teacher. 

“She’s a perfect lady,” exclaimed the 
enthusiastic youngster, “that’s what she 
is!” 

The child’s mother gave her a doubtful 
look. “How do you know?” she said. 
“You’ve only known her two days.” 

“Tt’s easy enough tellin’,” continued the 
child. “TI know she’s a perfect lady, be- 
cause she makes you feel polite all the 
time.” — Lippincott’s 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


G Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACU p- C has filled these positions in public and private schools 

— its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

ic, Manual Training. Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, *Puyaleal Culture, $650, ye ’ Yoo ro the Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1 , Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH —— Pb.D.., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 














An agency registration nue you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE S*CHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, COU KSKs in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





You will never rise higher than your aspira‘ions; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise, 


AN AGENCY inaninet': it proportion fo tte 
con nboce ShGE ULAA OE ts Gomed ent toremeneen 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


9 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
YOU want to read our new booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 








Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGE 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING Om > 


om 4 


1GO 








It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


ARE YOU A COOD CRADE TEACHER? 


ou lack opportunity of learning where you can secure a better position in location, salary, work, or in 
all tA Would you like a real good position? Then try a Specialist in the business! Literally and truthjully 
we have many more positions for your sort than we can find teachers for. Send for “‘IMustrative Lists.” 
We fill places “ jrom the University to the grades.” Yours for promotion. 





B. F.CLARK 


THE GLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTE 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 423) 
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Third Grade Problems 


Luta P. WHINNA 


VERY primary teacher knows how difficult it is to 

H find properly graded problems, expressed in simple 
language and dealing in small numbers, for every- 
day class work. ; 

Realizing this difficulty, 1 have gathered together from 
various sources problems of all kinds and rearranged them 
to suit my own class needs. I submit some of them, hoping 
they may be a little help to some other busy teacher. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


1 Mary had one dime, one half dollar, one quarter dollar 
and 75 pennies. She put all her money in her bank. How 
much money had she in her bank ? 

2 Harry works on a farm during May, June, July, August, 
and the first fifteen days of September. How many days did 
he work on the farm? 

3 In an orchard there are 109 trees. Of this number 
75 are apple trees and the rest are peach trees. How many 
peach trees are in the orchard ? 

4 A table-cover is 4 yards long and 3 yards wide. How 
many yards of fringe will it take to go all around it? 

5 Frank and Harry start from the school to take a walk. 
Frank walks 6 miles east and Harry 7 miles west. When 
they stop walking how far apart are they? 

6 A frozen pond measures 15 yards around and 5 yards 
across. If a boy skates twice across it, and once around it 
how many yards does he skate altogether? 

7 John’s kite string was 46 feet long. He tied a piece 
to it 22 feet long. The string broke and the kite flew away 
with 39 feet. How long was the piece of string he then held ? 

8 John paid 92 cents for a ball, a bat, and a glove. The 
glove cost 45 cents and the ball 28 cents. How much did he 
pay for the bat? 

DIvIsION 


1 How many boxes are needed to hold 368 pens if only 
8 pens are put in each box? 

2 Ina school there are 432 pupils. How many pupils 
are in each class if there are 12 grades? ° 

3 Ifa horse travels 6 miles a day how many days will 
it take him to travel 744 miles? 

4 Ifa man receives a salary of $12 a month, how many 
months must he work to receive $192 ? 

5 If there are 585 children in school and they are 
divided into 13 classes, how many children will there be in 
each class? 

6 How many days will it take a vessel to sail 1020 miles 
at the rate of 34 miles a day? 


7 A-miller packed 9604 lbs. of flour in 49 bbls. How — 


many lbs. did he put in each barrel ? 
8 How many bags are needed to hold 3654 lbs. of flour 
if 42 lbs. are put in each bag? 


MULTIPLICATION 


1 How many scholars are there in a school of 9g classes if 
there are 67 children in each class? 

2 John earns $45 a month, how much does he earn in a 
year? 

3 If one book costs 75 cents what will a dozen and a half 
cost ? 

4 If I burn 50 pounds of coal in my heater every day in 
December and January, how many pounds do I burn alto- 
gether ? 

Untrep States MONEY 


t Mrs. Smith bought a picture for $2.75, a pair of gloves 
for $1.50 and 6 plates at 24 cents each; what did all of these 
things cost ? 

2 Mr. Jones borrowed $86.25. He paid back at one 
time $41.82 and at another time $32.59. How much does 
he still owe? 

3 A man earns $62 per month. His expenses are $35.75 
per month. How much can he save in 7 months? 

4 A man was paid $40.50 for working 18 days. How 
much did he earn in one day? 
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5 A boy is trying to earn enough money to buy a ball 
worth $1.50. Yesterday he earned 26 cents and to-day ~he 
earned 35 cents. How many more cents must he earn before 
he can pay for the ball? 

6 John had $2.75. On Monday he spent 98 cents and on 
Tuesday he earned $1.50. How much money did he then 
have? 

7 A lady bought 7 yards of ribbon at 28 cents a yard, 
but afterwards exchanged it for 14 yards of gingham. How 
much was the gingham worth a yard? 

8 IfI buy 2 brooms for 19 cents each and a tub for $1.10, 
how much change should I receive out of a five-dollar bill ? 

g Sarah wants a writing-desk for which the dealer asks 
$3.87. If she picks and sells 43 quarts of berries how much 
must she receive for each quart in order to get the desk ? 


REDUCTION ASCENDING 


1 How many years and months are in 149 months? 

2 Change 173 inches to feet and inches. 

3 A desk is 30 inches long, and 15 inches wide. How 
many feet of string are needed to go twice around its edge? 

4 What will a grocer charge for 96 ounces of tea if he 
charges 60 cents a pound for it? 

5 What will it cost to put a wire fence around a garden 
which is 4 feet long and 2 feet wide, if the wire is worth 8 
cents a yard ? 


REDUCTION DESCENDING 


1 Ifa girl can pick 3 pecks of berries in one day, in how 
many days could she pick 12 bushels of berries? 

2 If 8 bushels, 2 pecks of potatoes cost $5.10 what will 
1 peck cost ? 

3 A boy’s wages for 2 years 8 months amounted to $448. 
How much does he earn a month? 

4 Mr. Smith feeds his horse 1o quarts of oats each day. 
How many days will 8 pecks 6 quarts last him ? 

5 Ifa peck of corn costs 80 cents, how much will 5 bushels 
3 pecks cost ? 

6 Ifa quart of oil is worth 5 cents, how much is a barrel 
containing 4 gallons worth? : 

7 If a farmer sells 4 bushels 3 pecks of clover seed for 
$5.13, how much does he get for each peck ? 

8 A keg has in it 8 gallons 2 quarts of cider. How much 
is it worth at 6 cents a quart? 

g A barrel has in it 2 bushels 3 pecks of potatoes. How 
many pecks of potatoes can be put in a dozen barrels of the 
same size? 

to From a gallon of oil 2 quarts leaked out. At 20 cents 
a quart, how much was the remainder worth? 


FRACTIONAL PARTS 


t Mary is % as old as her mother. If her mother is 35 
years old, how old is Mary? 

2 If 4 of the 28 days of February were cloudy, how many 
days were cloudy? 

3 John had 84 marbles and Henry had } as many as 
John. How many more had John than Henry ? ; 

4 There were 72 pencils in one box and } as many in an- 
other box. How many pencils were in both boxes? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1 At a Sunday school picnic there were 26 boys and 4 
times as many girls. How many children were at the picnic? 

2 A grocer had 16 apples in one basket and eight times 
as many in another basket. How many apples were in both 
baskets ? 

3. Mr. Smith earns $63 a month and spends $49 a month. 
In how many months will he save enough to buy a piano 
worth $252? 

4 A boy stands in the middle of the floor and is 13 feet 
from each wall. How wide is the room? If the room is 
square, what is the distance around it ? 

5 After paying for a suit of clothes worth $37, I have 
left just $13. How much money had I at first ? 

6 In the first car of a train there were 29 passengers; in 

(Continued on page 424) 
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THE INSTRUCTORS OF YOUTH 


The feminization of our schools, our 
churches and our culture in general has 
been pretty thoroughly recognized, but few 
have discerned the same blighting influence 
in our politics. It is now laid bare, how- 
ever, in the Educational Review. The 
writer summons the ancient world to the 
witness-stand. Greece used her slaves as 
tutors for the sons of her free men. Rome 
did the same. ‘Naturally enough, as these 
slave-taught youths grew up, they failed 
to measure up to the traditions of their 
free forefathers.” How much better do 
we do? The training of our voters we 
put into ‘the hands of a class that consists 
of individuals who have no part or lot in 
the politics and government of the coun- 
try.” Hence, despite the Stars and Stripes 
over every schoolhouse, the boy quickly 
learns to put aside what his feminine peda- 
gogues try to impress upon him and “to 
take his lessons in politics from the party 
boss or the ward heelers in his voting dis- 
trict.” 

There may be boys who secretly scorn 
political information and ideals coming 
from one who is not “in the geme,” and 
who value more highly the leading of the 
practical politicians whom they happen to 
know. But most boys who mistrust their 
civics teacher do so not merely because 
she is a woman, but mainly because she 
teaches civics; and they have virtually the 
same attitude toward a man in the same 
position. What is more, they are influenced 
in this suspicion of the academic view of 
politics by the masculine and not the fem- 
inine section of their elders. They are, in- 
deed, but bowing to that worship of .the 
actual which we try to dignify by speaking 
of it as the only reality. We cannot over- 
look the influence of conditions outside the 
school upon those who are within it. Noth- 
ing preaches like success. A single public 
man may vitiate or enforce the work of a 
thousand teachers. Many a pupil, instead 
of judging the public man by the standards 
held up by his teacher, sooner or later 
measures the other way. 

— New York Evening Post 


DUTY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


‘Our young people are versatile, ingenious 
and delightful, but often unable .to focus 
their powers on any one task,”’ said President 
W. H. P. Faunce of Brown University, in 
anaddress to the graduating class at the an- 
nual Commencement exercises of the Con- 
necticut Literary Institute. In the course 
of his address he said: 

“Vocational and cultural training can no 
more be permanently separated than the 
right hand and the left. A wave of inter- 
est in training for vocations is now sweep- 
ing over the country. But what is our real 
vocation? Is it to be citizens, thinkers, 
leaders and helpers of mankind? It is poor 
training which fits a man for his job but 
not for life. We live in two worlds —a 
world of facts and a world of values. In 
the mastery of facts the great need is the 
power of steady, concentrated attention. 
Our young people are versatile, ingenious 
and delightful, but often unable to focus 
their powers on any one task. In the world 
of values the chief education must be found. 
Here the private school still has a most im- 
portant function. It can refuse to echo the 
popular demand for swift results and can 
insist on appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature, art and conduct. Education must 
show us not only what is efficient, but what 
is worth while.” 





Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 

















It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 


























TE TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE % “ao'sc; 
120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Don’t let an “if’’ stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
TEAGHERS wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
and Western States in Regular and Special work. Highest Salaries. We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and enroll for the coming year. 
P.Wendell Murray, Mer. 
WESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY "Wendel! Murray, me 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 
The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior for superior people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 
CHARLES W. MULFORD. roprietor . - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
7 
THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Home Office AN Agency that recommends. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN Ninth year in the work. 
Western Branch Candidates have services “of 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West: 
Write for The *‘Parker’* Way Booklet. Address either office 











Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





* 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasu- 
PACI FI TEACHERS ington, Oregon, idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 


cation Circular and Application form write B. W. Brintnall. Manager. 535 New York Block. Seattle, Wash. & 
Competition for positions grows shar»er each year — use every help. 








Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authoritics to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher for each place. We use a 
rapid fire rifle, not a shotgun. Register now for position or promotion. 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE mie «. » se « 


The time to be registered with an azeacy is all tho time. 


The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. Competent teachers 
in demand. Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


® JACKSON BOULEVARD - - +© *©* *©= *# *# «# * 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








CHICAGO 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


39 Fackson Blod , Chicago. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


611 Swetland Bldg. Portland. 
2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 


THE HOPE 


Set II Seventeen Designs 





STENCIL DESIGNS FOR 


Set I Thirteen Desigas 
1 Border — floral ornament —dan- 

















1 Border of peacock’s feathers 
delion \A \7 2 Border of chickens 
2 Border — straight lines 3 Holly border 
3 Border design — pine cone 4 Mistletoe border 
4 Floral ornament — lily : 5 Marine border — ships 
s Con jonalized floral or t 6 Conventionalized flower 
6 Floral ornament — jonquil 7 Floral ornament 
7 Holly 8 Fleur de lis ornament 
8 Floral ornament q A, | ro 9 Border of sunbonnet babies 
9 Wreath oe 10 Morning glory 
10 ©Flower spray 11 Conventionalized flower 
11 Morning glory buds =— “ape 12 Tulip ts Apple 
12 Border — nasturtium 13. Aster 16 Thistle 
13 Drop pattern — sweet pea Price, 30 cents per set 14 Border of fishes 17 Poppy 
on 5 py fp y ny for the application of design in decoration of textiles for use in the 


the most fascinating forms of applied design, and may be used for decorating 


covers, doilies, curtains, etc. 








Lee Ee NORRIS, os-2 Cia ywton @t., Dorchester, Mase. 
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(Continued from page 422) 
the second car 27, and in the third, 15. At the first stopping 
place 19 people got out and 7 others got aboard. How many 
were then on the train? 

7 A boy wishes to buy a pony for $65. If his father gives 
him $17, how long must he work at $4 a week to earn the 
rest of the monzy needed for the purchase ? 

8 A merchant bought 36 yards of silk and sold 4 of it ah 
$3 a yard. How much did he receive for w hat he sold ? 

9 Bert and Harry each had $1.40. Lert earned 28 centt 
more and Harry spent 72 cents of his money. How mucs 
more has Bert than Harry? 

1o A farmer needed- $260. To get it he sold wheat for 
$108 and enough apples at $2 a barrel to make up tht rest of 
the money needed. How many barrels of apples did he 
sell ? 

II 
week. 

12 
cost ? 


A man’s wages are $21 a week and he spends $10 a 
In how many weeks can he pay a debt of $121? 
At 4 cents a dozen for clothes-pins what will 264 pins 


SS 
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The Indians 


PEARL GRANT 


Following are six lessons including spelling 
and dictation, which I used in connection with 
our work on the Indians. Each lesson was 
illustrated by a hektographed picture as fol- 
lows: 

Lesson 1 — Head of Indian brave. 
Lesson 2 — Picture of wigwam. 
Lesson 3 — Picture of moccasin. 
Lesson 4 — Picture of Hiawatha. 
Lesson 5 — Picture of canoe. 
Lesson 6 — Picture of papoose, _ 
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13 Bertha picked 7 quarts of plums and her brother 
picked g quarts. At to cents a quart how much were al! 
the plums worth? 

14 A farmer sold a ton of hay for $12.50 and a*cord of 
wood for $3.25. He received in payment a barrel of flour 
worth $7.60 and the rest in money. How much money did 
he receive? 

15 Twomen being 850 miles apart start and travel toward 
each other. When one has traveled 3c0 niles and the other 
250 miles, how far apart will they be? 

16 During the month of April a mzn earns $96. He 
spends $3 every day. How much money has he at the end 
of the month? 

17 A woman took 120 eggs to market. 
25 cents a dozen. 
eggs? 

18 A newsboy sold morning papers for 60 cents, and 
evening papers for 36 cents. With the money he bough 


8 boxes of berries. How much did he pay for each 
box ? 


She sold them at 
How much did she receive from her 





si) 


LESSON I 
Spelling 
In di an love 
brave home 
live pine 
for est trees 
Dictation 


I am an Indian brave. 
I live in the forest. 

I love the forest. 

It is my home. 


I love the pine trees. 
(Continued on page 426) 
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Bad Blood 


Is responsible for most of the dis- 
eases and ailments that afflict hu- 
manity. To rid yourself of it take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Liquid, or tablets called Sarasatabs. 100 doses $1. 





“The Public Schools Are the 
Factories of American 
Citizenship ”’ 

Theodore Roosevelt 


Is the product of these factories satisfactory to you? 
Is the work done in these factories the very best that 
can be done? Have you provided the workmen with 
the very best tools with which to do their work ? 

If rs have furnished them with DIXON'S 

AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS you have 
gone a long way towards securing peace and harmony 
in the school-room, and the result or your efforts will 
be a higher standard of American citizenship. 
_ There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you 
like to be introduced to the best ? Phen send 16c. in 
stamps and samples worth double the amount will be 
sent you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia 
Yarns and a_-full line of standard supplies. 
Catalogue free. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 So. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 























Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred me Study Course: 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

Academic Com- 


Preparatory, 
mercial, Norma! and Civil Service 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ 


Prof. Genung and Civil Service Examinations. 





English 250 free. Write t lo 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
183, SPRINGFI 





ELD, MASS. 











School News 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY 

The educational committee of the Audu- 
bon Society, recommends “that a State 
Supervisor of Nature Study be appointed, 
whose duty it shall be to visit schools and 
talk with the pupils especially about birds.” 
It also recommends experimental gardens 
in the city where birds can be protected as 
an object lesson to the public. 


LocaL History AND Goop CITIZENSHIP 

Reports from the Ohio Valley and the 
South show that local history is being taught 
as a regular subject. A movement for 
State Flags is the latest indication in New 
England of the value of state history in 
citizen training, 

Six years ago, in 1905, a class organized 
at the University of Cincinnati, undertook 
to select material on Ohio Valley history 
for use in the eighth grade. “This was an 
outcome of a committee report to the Ohio 
Valley Teacher’s Association,” writes Frank 
P. Goodwin in the History Teacher's Maga- 
zine. Franklin. L. Riley of the University 
of Mississippi, asking the question, “Is State 
History Worth While,” answers in the 
affirmative and finds that the New England 
States lead in the number of historical so- 
cieties and in the interest taken in history, 
though in general the schools give no definite 
place to history in the curriculum. In 
1905, Massachusetts had 38 historical so- 
cieties and New Jersey 16. The New Eng- 
land States, exclusive of Maine, had 64 such 
associations. 

Mg. Riley found that the following states 
give local history a place in the program: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. South Carolina’s 
answer to the question contains the core of 
the matter. “Local history is worth while 
because it inspires the children with the 
responsibility of maintaining the reputation 
and honor of their state. 

The. Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion at their 1910 meeting adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: “Resolved, That as an 
additional incentive to the study of Rhode 
Island and to awaken and stimulate pa- 
trioctism every school house in the state 
should possess and fly a State flag.” 

Commissioner Ranger reports that every 
schoolhouse in the town of Burrillville flies 
a State flag side by side with the Stars and 
Stripes. Other towns and cities have al- 
ready acquired flags and its is hoped that 
soon every citizen will be familiar with the 
sight of the flag flying on state anniversaries. 


‘TEMPERANCE AND THE SCHOOLS 
Rev. Hervey Wood, D.D., says, “De- 
generacy is being shown in the public 
schools, and this is directly traceable to the 
use of alcoholic drinks. It is especially 
shown in the public schools of New York, 
where it has been necessary to establish 
separate classes for pupils whom the in- 
structors are forced to segregate from the 
others. In some schools it has been found 
necessary to lower the mark required for 

graduation from 75 per cent to 60.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION 
An act introduced in the Rhode Island 
Legislature provides for medical inspection 
in the public schools. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 
Germany led, beginning in 1867, Norway 
followed in 1874, England, 1892; United 
States (at Providence) 1893, Boston, 1899, 
Philadelphia, 1899. 





LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


nd binges) ap ly good reading. Based upon your hanad- 
writing. ill please you. Many say I am Country's bes 
Graphologist. See for sorcery Send 10c, Money back if 
dissatisfied, BEAUCHAMP, 2583 8th Ave., New York 














* * 
Short-Story Writing 

A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the 
Stery, taught by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
Liprincott's Magazine. 

Over one hundred Home Stud 
Courses under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornelt and leading colleges. 
Mr. Esenwein 250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept.374 Springfield, Mass. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY”, 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 


By Fannre L. Jounson and Jennre M. Coxpy. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity 
while the true value of the movement is preserved. 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Supervisor of Physical Culture 
Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated. Royal 8vo 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

Chicago has set the seal of highest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
2000 copies among its teachers. 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM 


By Annie E. Cuase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty Motion Songs, with Music. Very popular. 





MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 

Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. The New Calis- 
thenics. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Boards, s50 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

Teachers will find in this book an almost endless 
variety of exercises. Besides the songs set to music, 
marches and drills of many kinds, there is the F' 
Drill, the Salutation Militaris, the ~~? Paraso 
Drill, the May Day and the Fancy hes. 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 


_ By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor in Physical Training 
in the Public Schools of Boston, formerly Instructor 
of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Summer School. 77 Illustrations. 107 
pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from page 424) Dictation 


LESSON 2 This-is an Indian wigwam. 
Spelling It is made of skins. 


In di an door The wigwam has a door. 
wig wam for est The wigwam 4s in the forest. 
made near It is near the water. 

skins * (Continued on page 428) 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
now about our popular and successful 
Home Kin Course: also about the 
Course in imary Methods which we 
~ +4 — H. Campbell, Principal 

our Normal Department. 
Dr.Campbell We have helped hundreds of teachers 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries, 

250 pone catalogue free. Write to-day 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 551 Springfield, Mass. 




















FOR FIRST GRADE TEACHERS 4 
RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HOW DO YOU TEACH 
BEGINNERS TO READ? 


There are no more trying 
days for a First Grade teacher 


than those of the first weeks, 
when forty or fifty medium 
and bright minds—as yet un- 
accustomed to formal learn- 
ing of any kind—are having 
opened up to them a new life. } 
If you have had difficulties 
—and what primary teacher 
has not—then send for a 


copy of 
BLACKBOARD READING 
By MAUD MOORE 
160 pages Cloth, 50 cents 
Your money refunded if the 
book does not satisfy. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 
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CONTINUOUS 
READERS 


qj GULLIVER'SQ 











GRADES Ill. and IV. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
San Francisco 








DRAMATIZATION OF ScHOoL CLAssICcs. 
By Mary A. Laselle. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Educational Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Every teacher knows that reading can 
best be taught through dialogue and an 
increasing number of them are using this 
method extensively. As yet, however, the 
publishers have been more alive to the 
needs of primary teachers in this matter, 
and there are a dozen books of dialogues 
for little children to one for those of gram- 
mar school age. In view of this fact, we 
are sure that Miss Laselle’s reader will find 
a warm welcome and soon become indis- 
pensable in every progressive school-room. 
The selections chosen for dramatic errange- 
ment are those prescribed for reading by 
most courses of study. They include scenes 
from Julius Cesar, The Tempest, Ivanhoe, 
The Christmas Carol, Rip Van Winkle, 
The Pied Piper, Nicholas Nickleby, The 
Spy, Joan of Arc, The Vicar of Wakefield, 
etc. 

The dialogues have been used success- 
fully, both as plays and as ordinary reading 
lessons, and where songs are demanded the 
music is given. 


Kinc’s ELEMENTS OF WoopworkK. By 
Charles A. King, Director of Manual Train- 
ing, Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. 
Cloth, 12mo, 156 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. 

This book contains ninety-nine half-tone 
and line engravings; it deals with the 
growth, qualities, and uses of the different 
kinds of wood, and the manufacture and 
care of lumber, from the first steps in log- 
ging to kiln drying. There are chapters 
upon the selection, care, and use of the im- 
portant types of woodworking tools, the 
manufacture and use of glue and sand- 
paper, and the different materials and 
methods used in staining and finishing 
woods. If facility is acquired to care for 
and use the tools described in this book, 
little difficulty will be experienced in the use 
of other and more complex tools of the same 
type. This book is adapted to the student 
of manual training, the apprentice and the 
amateur woodworker, and should find a 
place in every institution in which element- 
ary woodwork is taught. 


Tue Riverstipe READERS. By James 
H. Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

The Primer and First Reader of this 
series will at once appeal to primary teach- 
ers. The absence of formality and me- 
chanical repetition in the plan and material, 
the child-like language and action involved 
in the stories, the wide variety of subjects 
coupled with constant repetition of the 
words used, make these ideal readers for 
the beginners. Teachers will appreciate 
the word lists for phonic drills and children 
will be delighted with the fascinating pic- 
tures. 





THE DANGER OF DUST 
IN SCHOOLROOMS 
HOW IT CAN BE AVOIDED 

Di DANGER isa real — not a theo- 


retical menace. Scientific research has 
proved that dust is the greatest carrier 
and distributer of disease germs known. 
The dust problem in school-rooms is one 
that should have the serious consideration of 
every Board of Education, every Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Principal and Teacher. 
The elimination of dust is a duty that must 
appeal with peculiar force to those charged 
with the responsibility of caring for the 
health of pupils. 


HOW DUST SPREADS DISEASE 


Disease germs multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. A single germ falling on fertile soil 
will, in an incredibly short space of time, 
generate millions upon millions of its kind. 
These micro-organisms are found by the 
millions in dust, so that every current of air 
causes the dust to be set in circulation, and 
with it the countless myriads of living germs 
that are such a menace to health. 





The remedy for the elimination of dust is 
not sweeping and dusting, for such expedi- 
ents merely start the germs afresh on their 
aerial errand of warfare against mankind. 


THE TRUE REMEDY 


Standard Floor Dressing is the true rem- 
edy for the elimination of dust. It has been 
tested by Physicians and Educational Boards 
with the most gratifying results, and reports 
show that it reduces the percentage of float- 
ing dust nearly one hundred per cent. 

The action of Standard Floor Dressing is 
purely mechanical. The application of a thin 
coat three or four times a year is sufficient to 
keep the floors at just the right degree of 
moisture to catch and’ hold all dust and dirt. 
Floors treated with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing present a splendid appearance. The 
dressing acts as a preservative and prevents 
the boards from splintering or cracking. It 
does not evaporate, and by reducing the 
labor of caring for the floors saves its cost 
many times over. Not intended for house- 
hold use. 

We are making a remarkable offer apply- 
ing to schools, public buildings, stores and 
offices. Our offer is this — we will, free o/ 
all cost, treat one floor or part of a floor in 
any school-room or corridor with Standard 
Floor Dressing, just to prove our claim. 

‘To localities far  re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample with full direc- 
tions for applying. Our 
little book, “Dust and Its 
Dangers,” explains the 
subject fully. Anyone 
may have a copy by 
merely asking for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


FLOOR 
DRESSING 
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(Continued from page 426) 


LESSON 3 
S pelling 
In di an made 
shoe skin 
called soft 
moc ca sin warm 
Dictation 


This is an Indian shoe. 

It is called a moccasin. 
Moccasins are made of skin. 
They are soft and warm. 


LESSON 4 
S pelling 
this grand mother 
Hi a wa tha with 
boy brave 
lived little 
Dictation 


This is Hiawatha. 

He is an Indian boy. 

He lives with his grandmother. 
He is a brave little boy. 
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LESSON 5 
Spelling 
can oe can oes 
made very 
bark fast 
like them 
Dictation 


This is a canoe. 

An Indian made it. 

It is made of bark. 

The Indians like canoes. 

They can go very fast in them. 


LEsson 6 
Spelling 
pa poose hangs. 
ba by tree 
cra dle wind 
moth er rocks. 
Dictation 


This is a papoose. 

A papoose is an Indian baby. 
This is her cradle. 

Her mother hangs it on a tree. 
The wind rocks the cradle. 
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lagen OUTFIT BARGAIN 


To introduce 
our goods, we 
will send above 
outfit, which con- 
} sists of the fol- 
lowing: 15 new 
cuc stencil de- 

signs, on oi 
oo] ready to 
use, 6 cups of as- 
sorted water 
? colors, 2 stencil 

brushes, 6 thumb tacks, also a book containing full 
directions for stenciling, color chart, hundreds ot up- 
to-date designs, etc., for the special price (postpaid) of 
75 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


FRENCH ART STENCIL CO. 
Dept. G 133 West 23rd Street, New York 
Send for our new Fancy Work Book, just off the press. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. {e'osye maties 
* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, —— Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
ward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Dra: Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored ot Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, a, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all School Goods. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA- 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Nature Study, 4 oe and Pho- 
netics, taught by Dr H. CAMPBELL, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds oj teachers 
Dr. Campbell ~~ more em etme and 
etter Write to-day. 
B+. HOME e CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 





























Springfield, Mass. 








This is the Season to 
geta 


FREE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


For Use Throughout the Year 





#Our Librarian” 


Hundreds of School Libraries 
in all States and Territories ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to 
our method. 

A POST CARD sent us will, 
by return mail, in response to re- 
quest, bring you FREE, 100 or 
more Certificates, and full in- 
formation, with Library Lists and 
Complete Catalog. 

Three hundred and more 
volumes of our publication, 
covering all grades and all 
subjects, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York 
San Francisco 


Boston Chicago 





School News 


GERMANY SEEKS REFORM 


Even in Germany, to which we look for 
inspiration and guidance, there is a spirit of 
dissatisfaction. A society recently formed, 
called the “Bund fur Schulreform,” has 
for its Platform, according to School Review, 
these words: ‘The school is not in har- 
mony with the social, scientific, and ethical 
culture of the time nor with. the nature of 
the child.” A committee has been ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions and to 
discover needed remedies. What a pity if 
when we have finally caught up to Ger- 
many’s present stand we find that she has 
moved on! 


CHILD PROBLEMS 


The book, “Child Problems,” by G. B. 
Mangold, Ph.D., Association Director of 
the Saint Louis School of Social Economy, 
lists five agencies for saving dependent 
children. They are: The State School Sys- 
tem, the State Placing-out System, The 
County Home Plan, The System of Public 
Subsidies to Private Institutions and Private 
Charities. 

The State School System has been adopted 
in part or in whole in eleven states: Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Montana, Texas, Colorado, 
Nevada. Michigan, the first to adopt this 
plan, began in 1874. Teachers may be 
interested in discovering just what their 
own state does for dependent children. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


(The Newport Machinists’ Union, etc.) 

““We believe that in opening, upon re- 
quest, this evening class the School Board 
is carrying out the wishes of the taxpayers, 
the purpose for which the Townsend School 
was founded, and its plain duty, by using 
the means at its disposal in promoting the 
general intelligence, the industrial efficiency, 
and hence the better citizenship of those 
who attend; that it is thereby doing injury 
to no one; finally that in opening such a 
course in machine work it is in no danger 
of lowering the standard of skill of the 
machinist or any other trade, or of foisting 
upon employers a class of incompetent 
tradesmen.” 

Another “apprentice schooi” is asked for 
in Boston. The employers will provide 
a graduated wage school for apprentices, 
but the Boston School Committee is asked 
to maintain the school. 

The Mechanic Arts High Schoo: in Boston 
offers a course to school janitors that they 
may fit themselves for higher rating by the 
Board. 


GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUQUS HAIR 
A WELL Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 
To ANy SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. I will send full 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 489C) 118 E. 28th St., New York City 























































































































You Can Weigh 
What 
3 You Should Weigh 


) You can, I know it, because 
af I have reduced 25,000 women 
and have built up as many 
more — scientifically, natu- 
"| rally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of theirown rooms; I 
can build up your vitality— 
at the same time I strengthen 
, your heart action; can teach 

#) you how to breathe, to stand, 
walk and correct such ailments 
as nervousness, torpid liver, 
constipation, indigestion, etc, 


e 
= oo eet he pan wend met 
sensi” nether onves, ° +*Last 
126, eats ease wa 
Write to-day for my free booklet. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45-9. R. 624 Michigan Bl. Chicago 
Author of“ Growth in Silence,” Self-Sufficiency,” etc. 















































Miss GEORGINA SPEARE (formerly 
of New York City), who has been very 
successful as a children’s story-teller, offers 
to teachers a special correspondence course 
in the art of story-telling. 
Also course in children’s literature. 


Highest references. Terms reasonable. 


Address MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
24 Madison Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y 





LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


read Based 

Sony | say Iam 5 Goentey" s best 
« Money back it 
Ave., New York. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CA CARDS 


Sixty cards. with index, prepared by a most success- 
ful Boston teacher. Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
guage Work. In neat box. 


qultias, 08 Frit pi please you. 
Graphologist. See foryourself. Send 10c 
dissatisfied, @ R, BEAUCHAMP, 2583 8th 








Mailing price, 25 cents 
Sample. Card (Reduced Size) 
































to—t o—two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far —— 
walk. 

Those children are —— | 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, 

It is rainy go out —— 
play. 

You paid —— much for your 
book.. 

Wiil you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, 














ALPHABET CARDS 


Each # inch square. Printed on both sides. Heavy 
cardboard, assorted colors. 250 cards (500 letters) 
in envelope. 

Mailing price, 15 cents 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. From each, 36 
dominos, with different combinations, can be cut. 
Very ingeniously devised for varied seat work. 

Mailing price, 25 cents 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Printed on both sides. ‘250 cards. Assorted colors 
in envelope. 500 figures oat arithmetical signs. 
wei price, 15 cenks 





Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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SEREIS REP “i 


Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary EpucaTIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


One of Our Advantages 


The teacher’s profession has one advantage over many 
others — every September there is a chance for an absolutely 
new beginning. If we have made mistakes we can put them 
behind us. We have fresh material with which to work, new 
wills to form, and best of all, new and unprejudiced affec- 
tions to win. These facts ought to give us courage and con- 
fidence especially if we have learned that there are as many 
types of children as there are children. There are so many 
doors through which we can reach them that there is no 
need for great discouragement if we fail to find the right one 
on the very first day. Every child has an individuality to 
which we owe some sort of respect. It is not wise, there- 
fore, to make hard and fast rules the first day, when these 
individualities are as yet unknown to us, or to form judg- 
ments about a child’s temperament from action or speech 
that may be the result of timidity, a sense of strangeness or 
any one of a dozen fleeting impulses. We have to remem- 
ber, too, that a child is very much more interested in persons 
than he is in things. The teacher and the other children, 
their dress and their behavior, are far more absorbing to him 
than the new pictures on the wall or the most fascinating 
variety of seat work. If possible, therefore, find a way of 
giving this social instinct an outlet and an impulse in the 
right direction at the very start, even if some of your well- 
planned lessons have to wait a little. Above all, do not be 
afraid of being interesting yourself. If you can tell stories 
well, if you are a good reader, if you can sing a song or draw 
a picture cleverly, this is the time to use your accomplishment. 
You loom very large on the horizon of these small children 
at the start, and if you can excite confidence and a little 
admiration while their interest in you is fresh you will have 
done much toward keeping it so. If any teacher doubts this 
she has only to overhear two small people boasting to each 
other about what “‘my teacher” knows or can do, to be con- 
vinced. It is unfortunate that so many of us, even those 
from normal schools, come to our tasks with so slight a knowl- 
edge of the child’s mind or so little insight into his point 
of view. If we had it, how many failures and antagonisms 
might be avoided. But the next best thing to a thorough 
comprehension of the child mind is the consciousness of our 
ignorance. This will make us lenient in our early judgments 
and cautious in our use of rules and punishments. 





Can They Play? 


The ethical culturists tell us constantly that one of the chief 
tasks of the school is the “‘development in the young of a 
tendency to creative play. What the child needs is forma- 
tive play. There are old games that are now never seen in 
our streets and rarely in our schools, that show an artistry that 
has been elaborated by centuries of effort. They are summed 
up in what we call ‘Mother Goose.’ There you find song, 
dance, pantomime, and ritual. Mother Goose prepares the 
mind for the puppets, minstrel shows, and charades of boy- 
hood. These old-fashioned forms of play quicken the im- 
agination and awaken the young mind to the romance and 
color that there are in the world.” 

We have been trying to help teachers who are alive to 
these facts by the little illustrated plays published here. 
‘These are not plays prepared for a book. They have all 


been used by primary children; how successfully, in many 
cases, the illustrations show. This year we shall also give 
some of the dances and pantomimes that have been used 
in the school-room in connection with the little dramas. An 
episode from Kingsley’s “Water Babies” and the story of 
Dick Whittington are among those soon to appear. 





The Difference 


Here is an episode in the life of Tolstoi, told by Mr. Aylmer 


.Maude, which may interest some teachers. In his school at 


Yosnaya, Poland, was a little village lad of ten years to 
whom Tolstoi essayed to give a composition lesson on the 
subject of “wheat.” This was the result; it will doubt- 
less sound familiar to many teachers. ‘‘The grain germinates 
in the ground. First it is green, but when it has grown a 
little, it produces ears and the women reap it. There is also 
a kind of wheat like grass which the cattle eat.” Disgusted 
with this meagre exercise, Tolstoi next time allowed the lad 
to choose his own subject. The difference in the achieve- 
ment is so striking that one wonders if there is not really some- 
thing the matter with our methods of teaching English. 
Here it is: 

When I was still a little fellow, about five years old, I used 
to hear people speak of going to Toula, but I did not know 
what it was. And so I asked father, “Father, to what 
Toula do you go? Is it pretty?” Father said, “Yes.” 
And I said, “Take me with you father, so that I may see 
Toula.” Father said, “All right. Come on Sunday and I’ll 
take you.” I was delighted, and began to run and jump on 
the bench. The days passed and Sunday arrived. I got up 
early, and father was already harnessing the horsés in the 
farm-yard, and I dressed myself as quickly as I could. When 
I came out the horses were already harnessed. I got into the 
sleigh, and we left. ‘ 

We go on and on until we have gone fourteen versts. I see 


‘a big church, and I cry out, “Father, see what a big church.” 


Father answered, ‘‘There is another smaller church, which is 
smaller but prettier.” I begin to beg him, “Father, let’s go 
there to church.” Father takes me there. As we arrive, they 
begin ringing the bells, I am afraid, and ask father what it is, 
if it is a drum and trumpet. Father says, “No, it is the mass 
that is beginning.” Then we go into the church to say our 
prayers. When that is done we go to the market, and I walk 
and walk and trip up and look everywhere. We reach the 
market, and I see they are selling kalatchi (rolls of bread), and 
I want to take some without paying. And father says to me, 
“Don’t take any, or they will take your hat.” I ask why 
they would take it, and father says, “Take nothing without 
paying.” I say, “Give me ten kopeks and I’ll buy a kalatch.” 
Father gives me some. I buy three kalatchi. I eat them 
and say, “Father, what good kalatchai.” When we have 
bought all that we have to, we return to our horses, give them 
a drink and some hay. When they have finished eating, 
we harness them and go back home. I go into the house and 
undress and I begin to tell everybody that I had been at 
Toula, and how father and I had gone to church to pray to 
God. Then I go to sleep, and in my dream I see father 
leave for Toula again. I wake up quickly and see that ali 
are sleeping, and then I go to sleep again too. 
That, as Tolstoi delightedly said, is art, is literature. 
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” ATHLETICS FOR PUPILS 


What the Public Schools Athletic League 
has done and is doing for the young folk of 
New York and other cities forms the theme 
of an inspiring article in the August Lippin- 
col?’s, by Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, who 
was director of physical training in the New 
York schools before he resigned to become 
director in the Russell Sage Foundation. 

“While the earliest endeavors of the 
League took the direction of establishing 
great sets of the familiar match games and 
competitive sports, whose dramatic elements 
secure them large attention from the public 
— ress and make them talked about by the 

ys, these do not, however, represent the 
main interests of the League or constitute 
its most important work,” explains Dr. 
Gulick. “Its chief concern has been to get 
boys of average or lower than average physi- 
cal ability into vigorous athletic sports, and 
this end it has attained to an unexpected de- 
gree by two new kinds of sports known as the 
button or badge test and class athletics. 

“In the first of these a bronze or silver 
badge, according to the merits of the case, 
is given to every boy who-.can successfully 
reach certain standards in three events — 
running, jumping, and climbing (or chin 
ning) — which are activities so fundamental 
in nature that they afford vigorous exercise 
to the various parts of the whole body. 
The badge is an oblong shield displaying a 
winged classical figure and a monogram of 
P.S.A.L. in bas-relief, and is worn as a but- 
ton. In order to make the test available 
for a wide range of physical ability, three 
different badges, alike in form and decora- 
tion, but distinctive in metallic composition, 
are’ awarded for the attainment of three 
varying standards. 

“In setting the standards of the badge 
test, the League aimed to fix them at a point 
where about ten per cent of the boys could, 
by faithful trying, win the prize. There 
was some disappointment, consequently, 
when at the end of the year it was found that 
only about two per cent of the competitors 

been successful. A great improvement 
was made, however, as soon as the principals 
and teachers began to interest themselves 
in the exercise of the boys. They showed 
them how to hold their hands in the pull-up, 
how to get a good breath before starting to 
run, and gave them other advice which en- 
abled them to practise more advantageously. 
The improved physical development soon 
showed in larger percentages of winners. 
During a recent year over seven thousand 
badges were awarded in the elementary 
classes, and the Winthrop trophy (referred 
to previously) was won by a school in which 
fifty-nine per cent of the enrolled boys were 
successful. It seems probable that ulti- 
mately the demand for these prizes will 
be something like sixty thousand a year. 

“Class athletics, the other form of sports 
devised by the League to meet the needs of 
city boys, involve the same three events that 
are used in the badge test. But here the 
competition is between classes of the same 
school grade instead of individuals. The 
record of the class in jumping, for example, 
is obtained by summing the distances 
jumped by its members and dividing the 
total, by the number of contestants, and like- 
wise in the other events the average of the 
individual marks constitutes the record of 
the class. In order to qualify, at least eighty 
per cent of the members enrolled must com- 
pete. This arrangement was made to avoid 
the inevitable difficulties which would arise 
on account of absentees or pupils prevented 
from competing by physical disabilities if a 
higher proportion of the class were com- 
pelled to take part.” 
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TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL F R E E 


Wake up the love-of-country a in your ae, A... me eee of them. It 

means the making of better citizens; better m r fathers and 

maethens. You owe it to ourselves to do this. hina’ thes splendid big flag 
we send you will nat cost you one cent either! 


WRITE us. Ri. | sour soul to th about it today. See if they don’t enter 
the plan. Here is how you can get this 
waoriogten FREE bic fing tree 


omc Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 

Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell —y ~ at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8 feet Bunting Press. 48 stars, sewed on both si 
a Standard U. S. , for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4or $5in any retail store. And this way you get it absolute! free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The-School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will Tove you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

: ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can sere them on the 
same plan as the F! Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we wi ili send either Washington’ s or Lincoln's 





picture securely 
icked and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
Buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
you. &@ After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 

be pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 








MAIL°ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
roc per dozen. Envelopes to match, sc per dozen, postpaid. On front 
Re 44° a neat design vith spaces for name of roe ey Grade, Term 
ae Second and third pages contain blanks for 9 mo. term 
po space for three examination grades with the following grades: 
Reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, history, j-—, - algebra, civil government, 
deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo. average, also six blank —— x” extra branches. The last 
page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion blank. We sell many of these and they give 
-Ntire satisfaction. One of our patrons says: Find enclosed M. O. for $1.00 for which I ask you to ont me its value 
cards. It is the best report card folder I have seen. A. H. Armstrong. Supt., Dobb's Ferry, N 
We have an especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1912. Send a 2c stamp for sample. 


Seibert Printing Co.. Box 210, Canal Dover, Ohio 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


Cloth. 


in re 





By Pror. D. R. Aucssurc. 75 illustrations. 


Mailing price, 40 cents 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for 
first efforts in crayon drawing, and can be used in the 
First, Second, and Third Grades of public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


CRAYOLA 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Compact — Convenient 
The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest of oil color effects. 
Cravota No. 8 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. 44.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. Ea 
Crayvota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, ro cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 perf) 
gross, freight not prepaid. ~ 
Crayonart, 8 colors. Same price as Crayota, No. 8, above. 


Crayoorarn, 8 colors. Retail, ro centsa box. By mail, 4 cents a box 
extra for postage. $12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $0.60 per gross. 
freight not prepaid. 




















E. S. SMITH, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FAIRBANKS 
HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


Cloth 236 pages Pricc, 69 cents 





It is written by a person who has studied children and knows their 
mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them Jearn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded on 
psychological and physiological laws of growth. ™ 

Cuartes F: Kinc, Manager of National School oj Methods 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE DEBT TO TEACHERS 


The case of Principal Dwight Clark of 
the Myrtle Street School, Indian Orchard, 
calls attention forcibly to the need of 
making adequate provision for our retired 
school teachers. For more than half a cen- 
tury Mr. Clark has taught in the public 
schools of this city, and for the last thirty 
years has been principal of the same school, 
his work in that capacity having given 

bundant satisfaction. And now he is 

sked by the School Board to step down be- 
cause it is felt that he is too old to teach 
longer, although he still seems to be in the 
ull possession of his mental powers and 
hysically fit to continue the noble work to 
vhich he has devoted himself so faithfully 
ind enthusiastically all these years. He 
‘etires without a competence. His salary, 
ike that of most school teachers, has been 
mall, and out of it he has had to support 
1 family and for many years care for an 
nvalid son. These are Mr. Clark’s pri- 
vate affairs, but they are in a peculiar sense 
a matter of public concern, for old age finds 
him practically penniless and without a job. 

There are many similar cases, you say, 
and so there are. They all have our most 
profound sympathy, especially those that 
arrive at this state through no fault of 
theirown. But the case of the aged school 
teacher, who ends his life’s work without 
having been able to accumulate enough to 
spend his declining days in reasonable 
peace and comfort, particularly appeals to 
us. Some teachers through fortunate cir- 
cumstances, never having had to meet ex- 
traordinary expenses, are able to make pro- 
vision against the inevitable day when they 
must lay down their work. But a good 
many of them, we were almost going to say 
the greater number, are forced to receive 
more or less assistance from relatives and 
friends. This, it seems to us, is a wrong 
condition, wholly discreditable to society. 

If we paid our school teachers what they 
are really worth instead of giving them a 
bare living, the case would be different. It 
is not enough to say that a man need not 
teach unless he wants to, that if he chooses 
that profession he must be content with its 
small emoluments, and that it is:his own 
lookout if he finds himself. without money 
at the end of his career. Somebofly must 
do the teaching, else what becomes of our 
much-vaunted public school system? Men 
and women engage in teaching because 
they seem to be peculiarly adapted to that 
line of work. The thought strongly ap- 
peals to them of being able to do good 
through imparting instruction to others, 
and to the teacher who has devoted even a 
few years only to the work it becomes 
largely a labor of Jove. Society, we say, 
owes something more than a debt of grati- 
tude to the faithful public school teacher. 
It owes him more than a bare existence 
during his teaching years, and it owes him 
a livelihood when he shall have been forced 
to give way to younger blood. 

Many private establishments in these 
days take proper recognition of long and 
faithful service by creating a pension fund. 
They find this to be not only humanita- 
rian, but good business as well. Can the 
city or the State afford to do less? The 
very meagreness of teachers’ salaries should 

resuppose the existence of a retirement 
ar for the superannuated. In this re- 
spect we are behind most foreign countries, 
but we are gradually catching up, and it 
will not be long before pensions for school 
teachers and other public employees will 
become an accepted institution. 


By All Means 


of Wisconsin? 


indulge their passion for play and fun. 


child’s sense of humor. 
than a misfortune.” 


If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
STORY PRIMERS ANo FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


Can there be More Authoritative and More Emphatic Word than 
this from the pen of Pror. M. V. O’SHEa, Department of Education, University 


“It is a commonplace to-day that children are interested in action above all else. 
They are adepts at imitation and they are constantly in search of opportunities to 
It is a happy idea to have a series of readers 

sed on these great fundamental interests — Action, Imitation and Fun. 

Young Readers—in the second or third school year—are delighted with the 
treatment of the stories, which are presented according to latest psychological thought 
regarding method in the teaching of reading. 

One of the strongest points in favor of these books is that they appeal to the 
Most books neglect this sense entirely, which is nothing less 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 


Il. The Three Pigs 

The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the ‘kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interest. 


Ill. The Three Bears 

Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
clasic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 











ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken Little 

A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


Ile Red Riding Hood —The Seven Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow=-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 





— From the Springfield Union 


18 E. 17th St. 


2457 Prairie Ave 
hi New York 


Chicago 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the Fox 

The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 


ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 

Diamonds and Toads— Sleeping Beauty 
Three fine tales, re-written with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb—Tom Thumb 
Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 
Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 
Cloth Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 3 VOLS. 
I. The Cat School (European Folk-lore Story) 


Quite new to American children. 
12mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well— The Goat and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 

12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 














Ill. Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
By Joun Ruskix. Adapted. 
Quaint, original illustrations. Humorous 


Tale told in picture, prose, and verse. 
I2 mo. go pp. Rich cloth, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 


San Francisco 








See page 398 
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Methods of Successful Teachers 





BLACKBOARD 
READING 


By MAUD MOORE 


Primary Sapier of Schools, Canton, Ohio 
160 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


HOW TO TEACH BEGINNERS TO READ 


Cpportunity is knocking now at every First Primary 
‘eacher’s Door. 
Do it NOW 
Get Blackboard Reading 
and ‘cut out those frying First Weeks when thirty or 
more new beginners gather utterly self-helpless about 
your feet and are there to learn to read. 

Get Blackboard Reading and find all the material 
for daily drill. Find the best Method of making an 
efiective display of this material on the board, and of 
drilling the pupils. Learning to read is thus made a 
matter of pride and enjoyment to teacher and pupils. 





SEAT WORK AND 
SENSE TRAINING 


By CHRISTIANA S. MOUNT 
Illustrated. Mailing Price, 50 cents 


Miss Mount in this work solves the problem of de- 
vising pleasing and profitable employment for leisure} 
hours in graded and ungraded schools. 

Attractive as seat alle, it tests the child’s knowledge 
of former lessons, clears up his impressions and ener- 
gizes his faculties. 





A YEAR OF PRIMARY 
OCCUPATION WORK 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM THIRD TERM 


By ETTA MERRiCK GRAVES 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades” 


Three Volumes Price, 50 cents each 


Vol. i—First Term For September, October, 
November and December. 
Vol. I1—Second Term For January, February 
and March. 
Vol. 111 —Third Term For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the 
Kindergarten into the daily program, bringing primary 
teacher and Kindergarten into intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Of utmost importance, is the systematic use of 
“gifts” materials in the primary, and the sequences 
must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, 
rhythm, balance, color, harmonies and _ illustrative 
work. 





LANGUAGE GAMES 


By MYRA KING 


95 pages. Cloth, 50 cents 


Miss King recognizing the fact that children readily 
learn the use of words in play has ingeniously tu 
this fact to good practical effect in this book. It q" 
not fail to form and fix habits of correct speech, 
Language Games are faithfully used in t First 
Second, and Third Grades. Correct language is in- 
sisted on, because it’s a rule of the game. 

Though intended to teach the correct forms of or- 
dinary speech, these lesson-games are not expected to 
take the place of the formal or regular Language Les- 
sons. Every child in the room is —— to take an 
active part in every part of the gam 

best results will be obtained ‘if the games are 
used as a reward for work well done. 

“Correct forms thus taught,” sa Supt. Moore, 
“will keep coming up as long as one lives.” 


12 mo. 





STORY PLAYS 
FOR LITTLE ONES 


A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS 
By EMMA M. MAGUIRE, B. Ped. 
Fully Ilustrated. Cloth. 128 pp. Price, 50 cents 


These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written 
in their dramatic form to help the teacher in her choice 
of Stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready for 
action. The plays in_ this little book furnish right 
action for the imagination by allowing the child to im- 
personate the characters in the fables and fairy tales. 


LITTLE DIALOGUES 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By ELLA M. POWERS 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


In this book of little dialogues the child’s love for 
impersonation has been. fittingly recognized. Little 

people are imitators. Dramatization is one of their 
Sena dott hts. 

A child will take more interest in learning his par- 
ticular part in a dialogue than in memorizing the lines 
of some “piece to speak” alone. A child delights in 
taking an active part among others. He loves action. 
The imitative powers of the child have been borne in 
mind. 

This book should be upon the desk of every teacher 
of the Primary Grades. 


A COMPLETE 
HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


FOR FIRST GRADES 
By NANCY M. BURNS 


AND 
MRS. GEORGE NUNNEY 
Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents 
The material in this volume has been compiled 
especially for teachers of little ones in the first, grade. 
There are between 200 and 300 pages of carefully 
selected recitations and songs for every occasion on which 
school celebrations are held, each day having its full 
quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks 
who are to take part in the entertainments. 
Recitations for individual boys and girls, together 
with concert exercises for selected numbers of each, 
are grouped under their respective days, as follows: 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, Lincoln Day, Wash 
ington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Bird Day, Decoration 
Jay, Mother’s Day, and Miscellaneous. 


THE LAND OF 
MAKE-BELIEVE 


A WORLD FOR LITTLE ACTORS 


By MARY GARDNER 

Cloth Illustrated 168 pages Price, 40 cents 

In this Dramatic Reader the subject-matter is given 
in two forms: The Story and the Play. The selections 
thus treated are as follows: 

The Fairies of Caldon Low, The Birds of Killing- 
worth, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, The Bishop Hatto, 
The Star Dollars, The Brown Dwarf of Rugen, The 
Miller of Dee, The Crow’s Children, and King Solo- 
mon and the Ants. 

The Story part is like all other readers and may be 
treated in the same way, as each individual teacher 
elects. The Dramatic part requires not only reading 
the part. The child must become for the time the 
character he represents. 

“Dramatic Reproduction” —as it stands in ‘the 
“grown-ups” vocabulary —“‘Let’s play, Let's make- 
believe, Let’s pretend,” as the child expresses it -- 
has won its own way by proving that, if once applied, 
- will Lone many of the worst ills to which the reading 

is ir. 














TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES - BOOK ONE 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
By M. HELEN BECKWITH 

Fully Illustrated. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

An exceedingly helpful book for the First Primary 
Teacher. 

It plans work and entertainment for the first halj 

hour of the morning, for recreation periods and the seat 
work left to the discretion of the teacher. 
_ For September, Home Life is the subject, and How 
it Happened, the story. Thus during the year, ten 
different subjects are developed and as many pleasing 
and instructive stories. 


THE TEACHERS’ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Rewritten, Modernized and Adapted as a 
“ MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By SAMUEL B. ALLISON, Ph.D. 
Principal of the Wabash School, Chicage, Ill, 
12mo. 199 pp. Illustrated Cloth, 50 cents 


In this golden treasury, the teachers of upper primary 
and intermediate grades have a capital story to unfold 
to eager ears, that will disclose with never ce asing inter 

est the successive stages of primitive man’s advance- 
ment in meeting his individual and social needs and of 
his rise from savage to civilized life. 

Thus it becomes a center and material for oral and 
written language, for social and industrial history 
ethics, drawing and the manual arts. 


STORIES AND 
POEMS 


WITH LESSON PLANS 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S 


Professor Primary Methods, lowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 398 pp. Price, $1.25 

There are Wonder Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of 
Knights, Stories Pertaining to Our Country, Bible 
Stories, Stories that have Inspired Painters and Poets, 
and Miscellaneous Stories. 

The suggestions, lesson plans and topical outlines 
greatly enhance the educational value as they lend a 
hand to the teacher in leading the children to appre- 
ciate the literary worth and life-lessons of these master- 
pieces. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
SERIES BOOK TWO 


LESSON PLANS— DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Illustrated. 151 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The ten Lesson Plans of this volume, 
skillfully devised and thoroughly practical, involving 
the careful study of ten different animals, provide 
abundant material for attractive nature study for the 
school year. 

The cat, dog, sheep, goat, 
hen and duck, are the series. 

There's a helpful introductory talk to each topic; 
there’s a Jively quizzing that keeps little brains astir 
at home as well as at school. There is the close study 
of all parts, all habits and characteristics of the ani- 
mal. 

For the teacher, there are opening su 
a brief outline of the Object, the Methoc 
sults of the lesson scheme. 











12mo. 
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Pears’ 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced. by ordinary 
soaps. 

The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 


Matchless for the complexion 
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Won't They Make the 
Eyes Sparkle? 


Read to the children the names of these books. See how 
their eyes will sparkle. And. the titles merely suggest the 
interest of the subject matter. They do not even hint of 
the beautiful pictures—colors, line drawings, half-tones — 
a noted feature of our 


Supplementary Readers 
Andersen’s Best Fairy Tales | 


Gr. Pr. 
Hans Christian Andersen. Colors 1-2 45 
Little Rhymes for Little Readers 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Half-tones 2-3 50 
The Adventures of a Brownie 
Craik-Washburne. Line drawings 3-4 -35 
Old Fashioned Fairy Tales 
Marion Foster Washburne. Colors 3-4 45 
Pilgrim Stories 
Margaret B. Pumphrey. Line drawings 3-4 45 
A Dog of Flanders 
De la Ramée-Swart. Line drawings 4-5 -25 
The Story of Chicago 
Jennie Hall. Maps, line drawings 4-5 -50 
The Lady of the Lake 
Seott-Barbour. Photos and colors 7-8 45 
On the Press 
The Story of Cotton 
E. C. Brooks. Half-tones 7-8 -75 
Japanese Fairy Tales (Second Series) 
Teresa Peirce Williston. Colors 4-5 -50 
If you want to see a list of the choicest bits of literature 


for children send for circular of our Forty-four Winners. 


Rand McNally & Company 
Chicago New York 

















THE EUREKA PRIMER 





By ANNIE KLINGENSMITH 


Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Indiana 


Besides many othcr commendable features, Eureka 
Primer is unique and admirable in its leading character- 
istic, viz., to present only words familiar to the 
beginner’s ear. There is no burdening his mind 
with the meaning. and recognition of unfamiliar 
words. Hence, while the vocabulary is the smallest of 
all primers, but 165 different words, with 68 variations 
of some of them, yet there is an almost endless variety 
of sentence forms, declarative, interrogative, exclamatory, 
quotations, etc. 

The little reader is thus early free, by familiarity with 
the vocabulary, to acquire in sentence and brief para- 
graph reading, sentence recognition at a glance, and 
the same naturalness of expression as in the talk of the 
play ground or in animated cohversation. 


Illustrated. 122 pages. Price, 30 cents. 





Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York Chicage San Francisco 








OUTLINES FOR . 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


By GUY WHEELER SHALLIES 


Head of the Department of English, State Normal School, 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Cloth Price, 40 cents 


E Outlines for English in the grades are designed 
to guide teachers in the selection and correlation 
of their work in English. 

The first grade outline is more general than the others, 
though very full. Beginning with the second grade, 
definite work is suggested for each month which relates 
to the main idea that is to be accomplished during the 


_year. 


The topics considered are arranged under Conversa- 
tional Lessons, Literature, Art, Composition, and drill 
which develops into grammar. Beginning with the fifth 
grade the conversational lessons are discontinued and 
more time is devoted to literature and composition. 

Throughout the outlines the correlation is worked out 
in composition by means of social environment and 
nature studies, together with related work in the whole 
school. 

These outlines are the result of the supervisory work 
of Mr. Shallies in the model school of the State Normal, 
and have proved very successful. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 














